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HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 








THe OPHBRA SHASON OF' 1866, . 
WILL COMMENCE ON SATURDAY, APRIL 7th. 





Mr. MAPLESON dwells with much satisfaction on the fact that the alterations, 
made last year, in the audience department of the House, which, by materially 
enlarging the area of the Private Boxes added greatly to the comfort of the occupants 
and improved the appearance of a Theatre long celebrated for the beauty of its 
interior, have met with general approbation. The New Stage, also constructed last 
Season, admitted the employment of the latest Mechanical Contrivances. During 
the recess further improvements hgve been effected; and it is now equal to all 
requirements, 

The important additions of recent years to the Repertoire of Her Majesty's Theatre 
have made it the richest and most varied that any Opera House in Europe at present 
can boast, 

Last season the Medea of Cherubini, the Flauto Magico of Mozart, the Linda di 
Chamouni of Donizetti, and, at a later period of the year, the Freischutz of Weber, 
were added to the list of works produced during Mr. Mapleson's direction of the 
Theatre. 

The Season of 1866 will be in no way inferior in interest to its predecessors, In 
order further to carry out the plan which has hitherto proved so successful, operas 
have been selected from the works of the following great masters :— 


GLUCK, MOZART, SPONTINI, MEYERBEER AND ROSSINI, 


The Band and Chorus, now admitted by all operatic connoisseurs to be unsurpassed, 
will again be under the direction of Siguor Arditi. 


GLUCK’S IPHIGENIA IN TAURIS. 


The reception awarded last year to Cherubini's Medea has induced Mr. Mapleson 
to believe that the admirers of the great classic operas will welcome the production 
of Gluck's Iphigenia in Tauris—a work not less remarkable for its intrinsic merits 
than for its having been the cause of one of the most fierce and prolonged artistic con- 
troversies on record. Paris, ever the champ de bataille of such contests, was, figura- 
tively speaking, shaken to its foundations by the antagonistic Gluckists and Piccinists, 
and the dispute was only ended by the departure of Gluck from France. Doubtless 
the Iphigenia in Tauris would have been given on our Italian stage befure this, but 
for the difficulty of finding a Prima Donna capable of rendering justice to the chief 
part. So rare is the possession of an artist uniting the vocal powers and tragic 
genius indispensable for the proper appearance of such characters as those which 
Cherubini has idealised in his Medea, Beethoven in his Fidelio, and Gluck in his 
Iphigenia, where the composers have studied dramatic effect as much as vocal 
display, that Mr. Mapleson could not fail to seize the opportunity of bringing 
forward such works, having in his company one like Mdlle. T.tiens, so eminently 
qualified, both as singer and actress, to pourtray the classic creations of the lyric 
stage with vivid furce and truthfulness, 


MEYERBEER’S DINORAH. 


Dinorah, one of the masterpieces of its eminent Composer, has been, within a very 
ew years, presented with great completeness at the Royal Lialian Opera, Covent 
Garden; but Madile. Ilma de Murska, at the Imperial Opera at Vienna, has recently 
created so deep an impression in the part of the heroine that Mr. Mapleson believes 
the Patrons uf his Theatre will expect to see that gifted lady in a character univer- 
sally acknowledged by the most competent judges to be one of her most brilliant and 
successful impersonations, 

In order to bring out this opera in a style worthy of its pretensions, Mr. Telbin has 
been engaged for some time past upon the preparation of the scenery. 


ROSSINI’'S LA DONNA DEL LAGO 
In selecting this from the many chef-d’euvres of the great Italian Composer, 
Rossini, Mr. Mapleson has had in view not only the beauty of the music, but the 
tried capabilities of his Company for adequately representing the work. La Donna 
del Lago will, moreover, serve to re-introduce to the English public the distinguis.:ed 
tenor, Signor Mongini, who, some few years since, made so marked au impression at 
Her Majesty's Theatre. 


MOZART’S COMIC OPERA, IL SERAGLIO. 

will be heard for the first time on our Italian stage. This opera, with its charac- 
teristic and diverting libretto, is full of charming melodies, which are se popular that 
it seems a remarkable fact that it should never before have been produced at either of 
the great London Opera Houses, 
ll Seraglio having been originally composed with Spoken Dialogue, Signor Arditi 

as set the dialogue to accompanied Recitative—a task which he accomplished for 
Cherubini's opera of Medea, last season, with universal approval. 








SPONTINI'S LA VESTALE, 

Amongst the Composers whose works have been unaccountably neglected in this 
country Spontini may be numbered. His operas—La Vestale, Fernand Cortez, and 
Olympia—have always formed part of the Repertoires of the principal continental 
opera-houses. Mr. Mapleson trusts that the revival of the grandest and most 
popular of Spontini’s dramatic productions will prove interesting to the public. 


GOUNOD'S MIRELLA. 
This, one of the latest and most genuine operas of M. Gounod, will b>? reproduced 
this season, The part of Mirella will be undertaken by Mdlle. Ilma de Murska, for 
whom the composer has expressly written several new pieces. 


ENGAGEMENTS. 


Prime Donne Assolute.—Madlle. Titiens, Mdlle. Louise Lichtmay (her first 
appearance), Mdlle. Sinico, Mdlle. Enequist, Mdlle. Harriers-Wippern, and 
Mdille, Ilma de Murska, 

Prime Donne Mezzo-Soprani e Contralti.—Madame Demeric Lablache 
(her first appearance), Mdlle. Bettelheim, Madame Bettini-Trebelli. 

Seconde Donne.—Miulle, Rosalia and Malle. Edi. 

Primi Tenori Assoluti.—Signor Mongini, Signor Arvini (his first appearance), 
Dr. Ginz, Signor Tasca (his first appearance at Her Majesty's Theatre), Signor 
Bettini, Signor Stagno, Mr. Hohler (his first appearance), and Signor Gardoni. 

Primi Baritoni e Bassi Assoluti.—Mr. Santley, Signor Amodio, Signor 
Verger (of the Italian Opera, Paris,—his first appearance), Signor Marcello 
Juncea, Signor Foli, Signor Bossi, and Signor Rokitansky. 

Primo Buffo.—Signor Scalese, 

Secondi Tenori.—Signor Capello, Signor Manfredi, Signor Bertacchi, and 
Signor Casaboni 

MADAME GRISI. 

Mr. Mapleson has the gratification to announce that he has prevailed upon Madame 
Grisi to revisit the scene of her early triumphs, and again to appear at the Theatre, 
her previous connection with which formed one of the most brilliant epochs in its 
history. Madame Grisi will once more undertake some of thcse parts which she 
created, and in her impersonations of which will be revived the traditions obtained 
direct from Rossini, Donizetti, and Bellini. These representations, which can only 
extend over a few nights, will derive additional interest from the fact that Madlle, 
Titiens has consented to take part in them, as a mark of respect to one who, for so 
many years, reigned absolutely without a rival on the Lyric Stage. 

Director of the Music, Composer, and Conductor.—Signor ARDITI., 

Chorus Master.—Signor Santi. 

Organist.—Mr. Pittman. 

Accompanist.—Signor Bevignani. 

The Military Band will be that of the Grenadier Guards, under 
the direction ot Mr. D. Godfrey. 

For the Divertissements.—Madlle. Theodore and Madlle. Morlacchi. 

Maitre de Ballet.—M. Petit. 

Iphigenia in Tauris.—New Scenery by Mr. Telbin—Iphigenia, Madlle, 
Titiens ; Pilades, Dr. Giinz; Orestes, Mr. Santley ; &c., &c. 

Dinorah. -- New Scenery by Mr. Telbin—Corentino, Signor Gardoni ; Hoel, Mr. 
Santley ; Un Caprario, Mdme. Trebelli; and Dinorah, Malle. Ilma de Murska; &c. 

Il Seraglio (new scenery by Mr. Telbin).—Belmont, Dr. Giinz; Pedrillo, 
Signor Be:tini; Osmino, Signor Rokitansky; Biondina, Mdlle. Sinico; and 
Costanza, Malle. Titiens ; &c., &c. 

1l Don Giovanni,—Donna Anna, Madame Grist; Donna Elvira (on this 
occasivn,) Mdlie. Tittens ; Zerlina, Mad: me Trebelli; Don Giovanni, Mr. Santley ; 
Leporelio, Signor Scalese ; [1 Commendatore, Signor Rokitansky ; Masetto, Signor 
Bossi; and Dun Ottavio, Siguor Gardoni; &., &c. 

La Vestale (new scenery by Mr. Telbin).—La Vestale, Mdlle. Titiens; Gran 
Vesiale, Mdile. Har iers-Wippern; Sacerdote, Signor Marcellu Junca; Licinio, 
Signor Mongini; &c., &c. 

La Donna del Lago (new, scenery painted by Mr. Telbin).—Giacomo V., 
Signor Gardoni; Douglas d’Angers, Signor Marcello Junca; Rodrigo Dhu, Signor 
Mongini; Malcom Grame, Madame Trebelli; and Elena, Mdlle, Iima de Murska 
(her first appearance in that character); &¢., de. [See next page, 
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Der Freischutz.—Agata, Madlle. Titiens; Annetta, Madlle. Sinico; Casparo, 
Mr. Santley ; Kuno, Signor Bossi; Eremita, Signor Marcello Junca; and Rodolfo, 
Signor Mongini; &c., &c. 

Mirella.—Vincenzo, Signor Gardoni; Ramon, Signor Marcello Junca; Urias, 
Mr. Santley; Taven, Madame Trebelli; Vincencina, Madlle. Sinico; and Mirella, 
Madile, Ilma de Murska—(her first appearance in that character). 


Falstaff —Mrs. Ford, Madlle. Titiens; Mrs. Page, Madlle, Bettelhcim ; Annie 
Page, Madile. Sinico; Falstaff, Signor Rokitansky ; Mr. Ford, Mr. Santley ; Mr. 
Page, Signor Marcello Juuca; Fenton, Signor Gardoni; &c., &. 


Oberon.—Rezia, ‘Madile. Titiens; Fatima, Madame Trebelli; Puck, Madlle- 
Bettelheim; Mermaid, Madlle Sinico; Scherisman, Mr, Santley ; Oberon, Signor 
Stagno; and Sir Huon, Signor Mongini; &c., &. 

Les Huguenots.—Valentin, Madlle. Titiens; Margherita, Madlle. Ilma de 
Murska; Urbano, Madame Trebelli; Nevers, Mr, Santley; St. Bris, Signor Marcello 
Junca; Marcel, Signor Rokitansky ; and Raoul, Signor Mongini; &c., &c. 


STAGE ARRANGEMENTS. 


Scenic Artist, Mr. Telbin, assisted by Mr. Henry Telbin and Mr. W. Telbin, 

Stage Manager, Mr. W. West. 

Suggeritore, Signor Rialp. 

Regisseur, M. Grua. 

Artistes Costumiers, Miss Dickenson and Mr. 8. May. 

Machinist, Mr. S. Sloman. 

The appointments by Mr. Bradwell, 

Gas Engineer, Mr. Dimes. 

Acting Manager, Mr. Jarrett. 

The Opera will commence at half-past Eight o'clock each evening, and the doors 
be opened half;an-hour previous. 


Selections wiil be made from the subjoined extensive Repertoire:— 


Bellini, Marta . > ° ° Flotow. 
Verdi. La Favorita . ° ° Donizetti. 
Meyerbeer. | Ballo in Maschera Verdi. 
Donizetti. | La Sonnambula Bellini. 
Verdi. Faust . ° . Gounod. 
Rossini. Oberon ‘ ° Weber. 
. Meyerbeer. | Falstaff ° Nicolai. 
Mozart. Mirella Gounod. 
Donizetti. | Fidelio . Beethoven. 
Mozart. Medea , . ° Cherubini. 
Bellini. Linda di Chamouni . Donizetti. 
Donizetti, | Il Flauto Magico. - Mozart. 
Verdi, Semiramide . Rossini. 
Donizetti. | Der Freischutz . Weber. 
Balfe. 


I Puritani . ° . 
Il Trovatore . ° ° 
Roberto Il Diavolo ,. 
Lucrezia Borgia . 
La Traviata. ‘ . 
Il Barbiere di Seviglia 
Gili Ugonotti : . 
Le Nozze di Figaro. 
Lucia di Lammermoor 
Il Don Giovanni . 
Norma. 4 
Don Pasquale 
Rig letto , ss F P 
La Figlia del Reggimento . 
La Zingara . ° ° 
The subsbription will consist of thirty-five nights :— 
Pit Boxes . ° ° . . 
Grand Tier . ° ° . . 
One Pair ‘ ° e . ° 175 a 
Two Pair. . % > ‘ 115 ” 
Orchestra Stalls . ° PY ° 30 ” 
All subscriptions to be paid in advance. No fees to Box-keepers, Attendants, &c. 
In order to meet the convenience of those patrons of the Theatre who do not 
desire to subscribe for the whole of the series of thirty-five nights, arrangements 
can be made for a less number of nights by applying to Mr. Nugent at the Box-office 
of the Theatre, which is open daily for subscribers from 10 till 6, and where appli- 
cations for boxes and Sstalis are to be made. 





175 Guineas. 
230 ” 


Her Masesty’s Toeatre, March 26th. 


( {RYSTAL PALACE.—THIS DAY.—SATURDAY 
LY, CONCERT and PROMENADE, and GREAT EXHIBITION OF SPRING 
‘LOWERS. t 

Principal Vocalists—Madlle. Ligpuart and Mr. Patey. Solo Pianoforte, Madame 
ARABELLA Gopparb, who will play in Beethoven's Choral Fantasia. Chorus of 150 
voices. Conductor—Mr Manns 

The programme also includes Haydn's Symphony, “La Reine de France;" Finale, 
* Euryanthe"—Weber; Mendelssohn’s Military Overture, in C, Op. 24, arranged for 
Orchestra by Eberwein (first time), &c. 

Single Reserved Seats, Half-a-Crown, at the Palace. 

Nore.—Nearly 35,000 visitors the past Five Saturdays. 
Saturday afternoons, 


XETER HALL—IMPORTANT NOTICE.— 

PASSION WEEK ORATORIOS.—Numbered Stalls will be issued to admit 

to the three Performances, by which the holder will secure the same seat each time, 

price 3 guineas, 31s. 6d., and 15s. All numbered seats. If two or more of these 
seats are taken a reduction will be made of oue-fourth.—Offices 14, 15, Exeter Hall. 


| eee HALL.—MESSIAH, 26th. 





No other such attractive 











_— HALL.—ELIJAH, 27th. 





PT XETER HALL.—CREATION, 29th. 
4 





yXETER HALL.—MR. SANTLEY in ELIJAH and 


_4 CREATION.—TUESDAY, 27th; THURSDAY, 29th. 


| he ETER HALL.—PASSION WEEK ORATORIOS, 
4 MONDAY, TUESDAY, THURSDAY.—NATIONAL CHORAL SOCIETY, 
—Conductor, Mr. G. W. Martin, Band and Chorus, 700. 
BoarpMay.—Offices, 14, 15, Exeter Hall. : 





Organist, Mr, Joan G. 





EW PHILHARMONIC CONCERTS, St. James’s-hall. 
—Conductor, Dr. Wy._pe.—Subscribers are respectfully informed that the 
FIFTEENTH SEASON will Commence in April next. The subscription is for five 
grand V«cal and Instrumental Concerts, on Wednesday evenings, and five grand 
public rehearsals, on the previous Saturday afternoons. Terms: Stalls and first row 
balcony, £2 2s.; second row balcony, £1 11s. 6d. The orchestra will be on the same 
grand scale as in previous seasons, and will consist of the most eminent instru- 
mentalists. The stalls of subscribers of last season will be reserved for them until 
February 1st, after which date all unclaimed stalls will be offered by priority of 
application to new subscribers. Subscribers’ names are received by the Hon. Sec., W. 
G. NicHo.ts, Esq., at 33, Argylle Street, W.; Messrs. Chappel and Co., 50, New 
Bond Street; Messrs. Lamborn Cock and Co., New Bond Street; Messrs. Ollivier, 
Old Bond Street; Messrs. Hutchings and Romer, 9, Conduit Street, W.; and by Mr. 
Austin, ticket office, St. James's-hall.—W. Grarrr Ntcuo.ts, Hon, Sec, 


— HARMONIC SOCIETY, Exeter Hatut.— 

Conductor, Mr. Costa. —On FRIDAY NEXT, March 23rd, THE MESSIAH, 
as an Extra Concert, and the usual Passion Week Subscription Performance of the 
same Oratorio, on the Wednesday following, March 28th. Principal Vocalists :— 
Madamé Parepa, Madame Sainton-Dolby, Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. Patey, and Mr. 
Santley. The Band and Chorus, the most extensive available in Exeter Hall, will 
consist of, as usual, nearly 700 performers. Tickets, 3s., 5s., and 10s. 6d., now ready 
for both performances, at No. 6, Exeter Hall. Cheques or Post-office Orders pay- 
able to Mr, James Peck. Note.—From the large subscriptions this year, but few 
tickets can be issued for sale for Subscription Concerts. The two performances are 
announced thus early that parties applying at once may secure such tickets as they 
desire for either one or the other of the above days. 


HILHARMONIC SOCIETY, Quzen’s Concert Rooms, 


Hanover Square.— Conductor, Proressor SterNDALe Bennett.—Second Con- 
cert, 19th March, Eight o'clock. Programme:—Haydn’s Symphony, Letter 2; 
Viotti’s Violin Concerto in A; Beethoven's Pianoforte Concerto in E flat; Mendels- 
sohn's Italian Symphony; and Auber'’s Overture to Masaniello. Pianist, Mr. W. 
G. Cusin's; Violinist, Herr Joachim; Vocalist, Miss Louisa Pyne, Tickets to be 
obtained at Messrs. L. Cock, Appison, & Co.'s, 63, New Bond Street. 


MISS BERRY GREENING. 
\ ISS BERRY GREENING (who has been hitherto 


known to the public as Miss Berry, only) requests that all communications 
relative to lessons or engagements, either in town or in the provinces, be addressed to 
her, care of Messrs. Duncan Davison, 244, Regent Street, London, W. 














HERR REICHARDT. 
ERR REICHARDT begs to announce his ARRIVAL 


in Town for the season, Address, 10, Somerset Street, Portman Square, W. 


W ILLIE PAPE—Honored by the command of H.R.H. 


the Prince of Wales—will continue his TOUR through the Provinces,— 
Address—No. 9, Soho-square, W. 


N R. FRANK ELMORE will sing his new song, “ Airy 

Fairy Lilian,” at The Beethoven Rooms and the Eyre Arms, March 20th; 
at The Society for the Eucouragement of the Fine Arts, March 21st; and St, James's 
Hall, 20th and 27th.—128, Adelaide Roac, N.W. 


JSIGNOR AMBONETTI will Sing, every evening during 
b his engagement in Scotland, GoLpBere’s admired New Song, ** The Reproach " 
(* Why with those smiles will you seek to deceive me.") (Sivous n’avez rien a me 
dire.) N.B.—This charming song wili shortly be published by 

Doncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, 














MISS ROSE HERSEE. 
V ISS ROSE HERSEE will sing the principal Soprano 
i 


Haypy's “* SEASONS,” April 19th, at the Sacred Harmonic Society, Dar- 
lington ;"March 19th, Camberwell; 20th, Islington; 21st, Victoria Hospital; 27th, 
Beaumont Institution (Mozart's 12th Mass, and Mendelssohn's ‘* Hear my Prayer"’) ; 
April 2nd, Reading ; 3rd, Greenwich (‘* Acis and Galatea”); 10th, Greenwich (** May 
Queen"); 19th, Darlington (** Seasons’); 20th, St. James’s Hall (Macfarren’s ‘* May 
Day”); May 2nd, June 6th, July 4th, Collard’s Rooms, Letters respecting engage- 
ments, en route, for Oratorios, Cantatas, &c., to be sent to 2, Crescent Place, Burton 
Crescent, W.C. 





MISS ROSE HERSEE. 
ISS ROSE HERSEE will sing “ THE KNIGHT AND 


MAID,” at the Victoria Hospital Festival, Wednesday, 21st inst. 





MR. CHARLES ADAMS. 
R. CHARLES ADAMS will return to London, from his 


engagement as lst Tenor at the Royal Opera House, Berlin, on the Ist of 
May, 1s66. All letters respecting engagements for Oratorios, Concerts, &c., from 
that date up to September Ist, 1866, addressed tu him, 12, Russell Place, Fitzroy 
Square, W., will receive an immediate answer. 


ISS FLORENCE DE COURCY will sing Watuace’s 


‘Song of May,” at Croydon, April 5th. 


ISS FLORENCE DE COURCY will sing Henry 


Smart's “‘ Hark the Bells are ringing,” at Miss ELLEN Day's Soiree, March 21. 


ISS FANNY ARMYTAGE will sing the Soprano 
part in “ JOSHUA,” at the Concert of the Classical Harmonist Society, 
Belfast, 4th April, Letters to be addressed to 16, Park Crescent, Stockwell, 5. 
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FELIX-MENDELSSOHN-BARTHOLDY.* 
(Continued from page 148.) 

But all this was, as it were, only the prelude to the grand work, 
to the artistic gem of the festival, destined to edify and entrance 
every hearer. ‘The Lobgesang, a grand Symphony-Cantata, wrltten 
by Mendelssohn-Bartholdy expressly for the occasion, was per- 
formed in the afternoon of the 25th June, in St. Thomas's 
Church, before a most numerous assembly.. It was preceded 
by Weber's ‘ Jubel - Ouverture,” and followed by ‘ God 
save the King,” accompanied by the organ and Handel's 
“Dettingen Te Deum.” But, though the impression produced by 
these two compositions was very powerful, that of Mendelssohn’s 
work surpassed it. In what spirit had Mendelssohn conceived his 
task? What he wanted was to represent gratitude and joy at the 
victory of light over darkness. With his pious and believing mind, 
he could not, naturally, see in the subject aught but the triumph 
of the divine light over the adverse powers of earthly darkness, 
which the world loved more than it loved the light. This view 
was, too, the view best adapted to the Guttenberg Festival, as a 
memorial of that invention of the human mind which helped to 
propagate, most quickly and farthest, the pure divine light, and 
must, therefore, be regarded as a gift of God’s. This was the 
sense in which the pious artist performed his task, and how magni- 
ficently did he do so! I do not share the opinion of those who are 
inclined to believe that the three symphonic movements forming 
the first portion of the work were written beforehand, and that 
the vocal music was not added till it was required for the Fes- 
tival. Everything bears too plainly the stamp of the freshest 
originality and homogeneous unity for the supposition to be 
admissible! Just as little can I agree with those critics who 
see in the Lobgesang only an imitation of Beethoven’s D minor 
Symphony. With regard to the internal character of these two 
works, it differs about as much as an Alpine landscape in the 
merry sunshine differs from the chaos after the Creation, gilded by 
the first ray of divine light (all that is meant by this comparison 
is that the struggles and bearing of joy are far grander but, at the 
same time, more painful, in the D minor Symphony); about as 
much as Michael Angelo’s God the Father from Raffael’s Sixtine 
Madonna, or the Transfiguration of Christ. But, even as regards 
external form, the only thing possessed by the two works in com- 
mon is that both conclude with song, which, moreover, forms the 
half, and perhaps the greater portion of Mendelssohn’s work, so 
that the three initiatory and connected symphony movements really 
are no more than smail subdivisions of a single one, the whole 
work being thus divisible into two movements, a grand instru- 
mental and a vocal movement, most intimately connected, how- 
ever, by their character, with each other. While Beethoven 
employed the human voice, as a last resource, for the purpose of 
resolving into agreeable harmony the painful struggle for joy, and, 
in doing so, appears to have been thinking more of angelic than 
human voices, for our composer it was a necessity to express by 
instrumental and vocal music equally joy at salvation froff the 
power of darkne-s, a fact fully justifying the name: ‘*Symphony- 
Cantata,” bestowed on the work. In the very first movement, in 
the pleasing and clear key of B flat major, the principal idea 
is set forth most splendidly by trombones and trumpets ; 


Even should anyone not dis- 
hat 


of joyful delight impressed upon it. 
tinguish the words: ‘+ Alles was Odem 


fail to understand the powerfylly pious encouragement therein 
conveyed. ‘This is the Allegro maestoso e vivace. ‘To it is sub- 
joined, for the sake of the needful shiadlow (for who could bear a 


picture all light?) an Alleyro agitato, pourtraying the struggle for | 
' mur ran through the building and announced the joyous excite- 


light, with a touch of mediseval romanticism, which certainly may 


incline us to think of chivalry and monastic life. ‘lhe agony here | 


expressed of the soul struggling for light is, however, again in- 
stantly silenced by the Adagio religioso, which seems piously to 
shadow forth the yearning for divine assistance, and the entrance 
of divine light into the world of earthly darkness, thus leading 
admirably to the last movement, which, in a magnificent vocal 





* “A Memorial for His Friends.” By W. A. Lampapivs. Translated 


expressly for Zhe Musical World by J. V, BripGeman. 


: . (Reproduction 
interdicted). 





the | 
tutti of the instruments forthwith repeats, and then carries it on, | 
with artistic embellishments certainly, but always with the stamp } 


lobe den Herrn,” so | 
splendidly declaimed by this instrumental movement, he could not | 


chorus, takes up again the first exhilirating theme, interwoven 
with a delicious soprano solo. Now follows once more a dramatic 
picture of the state of the soul, similar to that in the 42nd Psalm. 
One voice exhorts the rest not to hang back with their joyous 
experience of the assistance rendered by the Lord: ‘ Sagt es, die 
ihr erléset seid durch den Herrn,” and the chorus joins in the 
exhortation. There now succeeds, for two female voices, a magni- 
ficent duet, as profound and fervent as it is essentially agreeable, 
backing up the exhortation: ‘Ich harrete des Herrn, und er 
neigte sich zu mir, und hirte mein Flehen ; wohl dem, der seine 
Hoffnung setzt auf den Herrn!” A gloomy and moving tenor 
solo now depicts, once more, the fearful state of things previous to 
the arrival of divine assistance: ‘Stricke des Todes hatten mich 
umfangen, und Angst der Hille hatte mich getroffen.” The 
question, three times repeated with increasing anguish : ‘ Hiiter, 
ist die Nacht bald hin?” is most overpowering in its effect. 
Suddenly there is heard, as though it were a messenger from high 
Heaven itself, a female voice, like that of an angel, pronouncing 
the consolatory words: ‘‘ Die Nacht is vergangen,” while the 
entire chorus ecstatically repeats: ‘‘ Die Nacht is vergangen, der 
Tag aber herbeigekommen,” to which, as though of itself, is added 
the pious resolution: ‘* So lasst uns ablegen die Werke der Finster- 
niss; und anlegen die Waffen des Lichtes.” The double-chorus, 
alternately repeating the words: ‘‘ Die Nacht ist vergangen, der 
Tag is gekommen” (the accent being, each time, laid, in a 
sustained note, on ‘‘ Tag” and ‘* Nacht”), is, indisputably, the 
greatest thing ever written in modern times, and, in the mighty 
effect it produces, to be compared only with the chorus: ‘“ Es 
werde Licht,” from Haydn’s Creatiun, or with Mendelssohn’s own 
chorus: ‘* Mache Dich auf, werde Licht,” from his St. Paul. There 
is, however, almost even more weight in the Lobgesang chorus than 
in the latter of these two. Subjoined to the chorus is very naturally 
the Christian expression of gratitude in the chorale, with festive 
instrumental accompaniment: ‘Nun danket alle Gott,” where 
the unison in the second verse is especially effective. ‘The 
text is here judiciously altered to ‘‘ Lob dem dreein’ gen Gott, 
der Nacht und Dunkel schicd vom Licht und Morgenroth ; 
ihm danket unser Lied.” In order, however, that the work 
might have a new and beautiful musical conclusion, there 
follows a lovely duet: ‘Drum singe ich mit meinen Liede ewig 
Dein Lob, Du treuer Gott,” and then once more mass of tone 
is introduced in the elevating fugue which terminates the whole: 
“Ihr Volker, ihr Konige, der Himmel, die Erde, bringet her 
dem Herrn Ehre und Macht!”—That the text, which is every- 
where so appropriate, and is compiled from the Bible, is duc to 
Mendelssohn himself, is a fact we need hardly mention. I do not 
desire to anticipate anyone’s decision, but it appears to me that the 
Lobgesang is Mendelssohn’s greatest and most genial work, in 
which, without the slightest reliance upon former masters—as is 
not invariably the case in St. Pau! for instance—all his origin- 
ality is displayed in the most unalloyed and agreeable manner. 
We do not know which to praise most: the ease and lightness 
with which the motives given are worked out; the pious and 
fervent delight in the grandeur of God ; or the ravishing beauty of 
the harmony and melody. The best thing we can do, therefore, is 
to praise it all together. The first performance was, by the way, 
for the most part, a brilliant one; the choruses and the orchestra 
were, as usual, admirable. ‘The soprano solos alone left much to 
be desired. A stranger had been sent for to sing them, the 
assistance of a distinguished local artist, which had at first been 
expected, not being, for some reason or other, forthcoming, or having 
been rejected. Despite of this, however, the work excited the greatest 


| enthusiasm in all who heard it, though this enthusiasm could not, 


of course, be manifested in the church by loud applause. But 
even after the first wonderful duet, a low whispering mur- 
ment of the masses assembled there. An evening or two sub- 
sequently, some vocal societies serenaded Mendelssohn by torch- 
light. ‘Lhe composer, who then resided at Lurgenstein’s Garden, 


| came forward, evidently well-pleased, and said; in his simple, 


kindly way, and with the touching flexibility of voice peculiar to 


| him: * Gentlemen you know it is not my custom to indulge in 
‘many words, but I thank you, thank you heartily.” A triple 


cheer, sung not spoken, was our reply. 
(To be continued.) 
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THE AUSTRIAN NOBILITY AND MUSIC.* 


In the old musical history of Austria the Privatcapellen, or 
private bands, of rich noblemen, constitute a most important 
element, the value of which has not yet been properly appreciated. 
Though the musical doings of the aristocracy excluded, by their 
very nature, the idea of publicity, they still directly affected 
musical matters generally, because, to a certain extent, me | 
supplied the want of the system of concert-giving, a system whic 
did not then exist, and strongly influenced the course of its subse- 
quent development. The most wealthy and most prominent 
members of the Austrian nobility, the Schwarzenbergs, the 
Liechtensteins, the Thuns, the Lobkowitzes, the Kinskys, the 
Grassalkowitzes, the Esterhazys, &c., formerly had ‘“ private 
chapels,” that is to say: musicians whose services were exclusively 
theirs, and who were officials or officers of their households. 
Spending the winter in Vienna and the summer on their estates, 
these nobles were followed, in both cases, by their private bands. 
To possess an especially good private band was an object, and 
certainly not the worst one, of aristocratic ambition. hoever 
could boast of such a band was fond of having it play in Vienna, 
for the amusement of his high-born guests, ‘Ihese private perfor- 
mances were enjoyed by only a privileged few, but the fame of 
them sometimes forced its way far and wide. One of the most 
celebrated private bands was that of Field Marshall Prince 
Joseph Friederich of Saxe-Hildburghausen (born 1702; died, 
1787). This passionate admirer of music, a favorite of Maria 
Theresa, gave concerts, or ‘ academies,” as they were called, 
every’ week, to the leading members of the nobility in his panes 
now that of Prince Auersperg, on the Josephstiidter Glacis, Vienna. 
Bonno, the Court Capellmeister, was engaged at an annual salary 
to conduct these grand concerts, which took place every Friday 
evening during the winter. When Gluck returned from Italy in 
1751, his services, also, were secured. The evening previous to 
the concert, there was always a rehearsal, when the band was 
strengthened by a number of the best orchestral players in Vienna, 
for there was then no theatre open on Friday. At the head of the 
band was Dittersdorf (then simply plebeian Ditters) as first fiddler. 
lf any celebrated virtuoso visited Vienna, Bonno had first to 
arrange the terms of remuneration, and then invite him to play. 
When the Prince quitted Vienna in 1759, the Imperial 
Court Theatre engaged Dittersdorf together with the best 
members of the band. The excellence of Prince Esterhazy’s band 
at Eisenstadt, and its importance in musical history, are well- 
known ; in winter, it followed the Prince to Vienna. It was for 
this band that Haydn wrote most of his instrumental works, nay, 
even operas, after having composed, when in the service of the 
Bohemian Count Morzin, and consequently for another private 
band, his first Symphony. Private bands like those of Hildburg- 
hausen, Esterhazy, Lobkowitz, and Schwarzenberg, were regarded 
as integral parts of musical life in Vienna; the city was proud of 
them, though deriving little or no advantage from them. We may 
consider the last part of this musical chain to have been the 
‘* Rasumowski Quartet,” that obtained such celebrity for Beet- 
hoven and through Beethoven. It is the final link, smaller it is 
true, but hardly less valuable than the others.t 
The palmy days of these bands maintained by noblemen spread 
around the middle of the last century ; towards its termination 
they gradually set. The Musical Register (Jahrbuch der Tonkunst), 
for the year 1795, informs us that, in Vienna, “there scarcely 
exists any longer a private band, except that of Prince Schwarzen- 
berg.” Prince Grassalkowitz had reduced his orchestra to a mere 
reed-band, and Baron Braun maintained another to play when he 
was at table. At the same period (1795) in Prague, too, all 
private bands had ceased to exist, except the reed-band in the pay 
of Count Pachta. Yet there is not the slightest doubt that private 
bands had been more numerous in Bohemia than anywhere else, 
because the national talent for music, and the power, found even 
in the lowest classes of society, of playing some instrument or 





* From the Berlin Echo. 


T A last, a latest, echo of this state of things was the admirable stringed 
quartet of Prince Czartoryski, which—with Mayseder as first violin—though 
certainly not ‘‘in his service,” regularly assembled once a week for many 
years, at the residence of the grey-haired Prince, and performed before him 
and such of his acquaintance as were really fond of music. 








other, supported so efficiently the practice of having such bands. 
Bohemian gentlemen had no need of engaging musicians at a high 
rate, merely for music; they only required a knowledge of music 
from their agents and servants. The Biichsenspanner, or attend- 
ant whose place it was to load his lord’s rifle, in noble families, was 
not allowed to don the livery until he was a proficient on the 
French horn.* Gyrowetz relates, in his Autobiography, how, 
when he was with Count Fiinfkirchen at Chlumetz, he 
composing Symphonies and Serenades ‘because, at that period, 
ali the servants, all the upper officials, and even the chaplains were 
obliged to be musical.” Such private bands drew forth hidden 
talent from obscurity, while the execution of table-music and 
serenades, as well as the giving of concerts, soon directed atten- 
tion to the best performers. The part played by Bohemia, at the 
time noblemen had private bands, was a highly important one. 
At the most flourishing period of the Italian orchestra and o 

in Dresden, a number of Bohemian artists were attracted thither. 
A great many did not even wait to be summoned, for, as they 
were often treated and paid by their masters as if they had been 
mere servants, the most skilful among them made their escape at 
the most favorable opportunity, and, with their instrument under 
their arm, went out into the wide world. An educational prin- 
ciple attended by far-spreading results was involved in this practice 
of keeping private bands. Everybody who supported one desired, 
of course, to obtain as mar new and effective compositions as 
possible for it to play. These compositions had either to be 
furnished by the musician who was “engaged” as composer, or 
they were ordered of some composer of repute. The result was to 
give a great impetus to musical productiveness. Continuous 
consumption and constantly fresh demand occasioned constantly 
fresh production. Such men as Haydn, Gyrowetz, and Ditters- 
dorf, never felt the want of artistic impulse ; they had no necessity 
to look about for an orchestra, a public, ora publisher. Being 
able to command, at any moment, the services of instrumentalists 
and vocalists, who knew them intimately, they learned the technical 
part of their art as though in mere play; they learned how to 
compose practically, and effect a great deal with small means. 
But this state of things was, on the other hand, attended by many 
disadvantages. In the first place, there was the fact of composers 
having to write rapidly and often. They were called upon to 
meet an enormous want, to be satisfied rather by agreeable 
change and amusing occupation than by depth and deur 
of composition. As a rule, the composers did not follow their own 
inspiration, but the commands of their own ‘ master,” or 
the orders of a stranger. As they did not write for a large 
and independent public, but always for small circles alone, 
they were able to take things easily, and repeat themselves 
with impunity. A nobleman wrote and ordered at one and 
the same time six symphonies, twelve trios, twelve quartets, 
&c. Productivity on this extensive scale prevented profundity 
in the separate works, and is the cause of numberless instrumental 
rag aR by Haydn and Mozart—to say nothing of those 
by Dittersdorf and Gyrowetz—being saolie and irrevocably 
washed away by the stream of time. Beethoven, who served no 
master, and had not to supply a private band, was the first com- 
poser who did not, like his predecessors, send forth such vast 
quantities of music. The relative positions, too, of the composer 
or chamber-musician, and his high-born lord, involved, according 
to our notions, something inappropriate and sometimes degrading. 
The ‘‘ patriarchal” element lee always two sides: the pleasing 
one of kind and fatherly care, and the unbecoming one of arrogant 
guardianship. Without a doubt, in the subordinate relations of 
artists to their masters and patrons there were many elements of 
geneality, just as a patriarchal charm was not altogether wanting 
to the government of Friedrich the Great, or to that of Duke 
Charles of Wurtemberg. Artistic, and more especially musical, 
matters were, during the eighteenth century, and in the commence- 
ment of the ninteenth, closely interwoven with the forms of political 
and social life; for our part, we cannot desire the return of 
either. ‘The mee i lord was accustomed to act as guardian not 
merely of art but also of the artist himself. Mozart was obliged to 


* It was a Bohemian nobleman, Count Spork, who, at the commencement 
of the last century, first brought French-horn players to Bohemia. It was 
from them that the Bohemians learned to play this instrument, on which they 
are frequently such proficients. 
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obtain permission from his Archbishop to play at a public or private 
concert, and often complained bitterly of its being capriciously 
denied him, though the refusal annie affected both his profes- 
sional reputation and his income. On the other hand, he was 
“ commanded ” by the Archbishop to go and play in noblemen’s 
houses, to-day in one, to-raorrow in the other. Nay, sometimes, 
noblemen, though not possessing sovereign power, assumed, without 
the i scruple, a perfectly independent right of punishing 
their chamber virtuosoes. ‘Thus, not only did Prince Hildburg- 
hausen cause the fugitive Dittersdorf to be apprehended in Prague 
and brought back to Vienna, but, on his own authority, subjected 
him there to arrest for a fortnight, with nothing but bread and 
water every fourth day. Servile dependence upon a haughty mag- 
nate generates but too easily undignified humility. When Ditters- 
dorf was appointed Capellmeister and chamber-composer to the 
Bishop of Grosswardein, his first request was that the latter would 
call him “ Du.”* He had not been accustomed to anything else 
from his previous masters. We all know how much Mozart was 
expected to bear, and actually did bear, before he finally succeeded 
in breaking out of the ‘‘ patriarchal” cage, But even at a much 
more recent date do we behold artists voluntarily wearing their 
masters’ livery before the general public. Nothing would have 
induced them, when travelling about as virtuosoes, to omit on their 

ters: ‘* Chamber Musician of Count So and: So,” or “ In the 
Service of his Grace the Archbishop of Dash.” ‘They believed that 
this aristocratic collar raised them far above their colleagues who 
roved about as they chose. Even after the first twenty years of 
the present century, Schuppanzigh, Linke, and Weiss always de- 
scribed themselves as ‘‘ In the Service of his Excellency Count von 
Rasumowski;” Moscheles gave concerts as ‘‘ Chamber Virtuoso to 
Prince pas-punry ll and Tomascheck, the composer, of Prague, 
after he had not been in any one’s service for many, many, years, 
even attached so great a value to the title, ‘‘ Composer to Count 
Bouquoi,” that he appended it to his name on every sheet of music. 
The custom followed by great people in the last century of having 
celebrated composers or virtuosoes in their service, contributed 
more than aught else to render an artist’s position a very humiliat- 
ing one for a considerable time afterwards. Even Spohr was re- 
quired, in 1805, to perform at the Court of Stuttgart while the 
grand mages there were playing cards. We may assert that 
it was Beethoven who first broke through this ban of submission, 
and restored the musician his full, free dignity as a man. Though 
attached by many a bond to the highest aristocracy, though friendly 
with and indebted to them, Beethoven preserved the proud con- 
sciousness of being an artist, behaving himself as their equal, and 
allowing himself to be as little led by them in his actions as in his 
musical ideas. We perceive, from many instances, how caprice, 
how the dishonestly patriarchal element in this musical ancien 
eg was manifested in the thoughtlessness and lax morality with 
which high born musical amateurs distributed the most different 
offices and places, merely to turn to account the musical talent of 
the persons appointed. The Prince Bishop of Breslau, for whom 
Dittersdorf had become indispensable as a composer and violinist, 
but who did not want to pay him much in this capacity, first gave 
him the place of a forest-ranger, and then that of a Améshaupt- 
mann and Regierungsrath,t in Freiwaldau, where he had to decide 
“ Politica, Publica, et Judicialia.” Dittersdorf, however, always 
resided with his master at Johannisberg, and a ‘substitute ” per- 
formed his official duties in Freiwaldau. Moreover, as the office 
was one that had always been given to members of noble families, 
the Prince Bishop procured a patent of nobility for his melodious 
High Constable. When Gyrowetz was tired of leading the life of 
& musical vagrant, they could not give him for the moment a place 
as Capellmeister at Vienna. They made him, therefore, Concipist 
to the Imperial Court, and attached him to the main army. In 
this capacity he sometimes performed the most important duties 
as courier. Having been sent from headquarters with despatches 





* “Du,” “Thou.” The second person singular in German is indicative 
of great respect, such as that entertained by man for the Deity; of great 
intimacy; or of immeasurable superiority. It is used, in the last sense, by 
masters in addressing their servants.—Ep. M. W. 

t It is difficult to find English equivalents for these offices ; but they may 
© approximatively translated ‘“ High Constable of a District ” and ‘‘ Govern- 
ment Counsellor."—-Ep. M. W. 





to Vienna, he received an offer from Baron Braun of the place 
of Capellmeister at the Imperial Court Theatre, and naturally at 
once accepted it. Of C. M. Weber’s labours as secretary to the 
Duke of Wurtemberg, his Biography, written by his son, relates 
some strange things. We believe that if Mozart had, in the year 
1781, made his being created a member of the Consistory of Sals- 
burg the condition of his returning to the Archiepiscopal Court, 
his desire would have been gratified. But these princely patrons 
were even more fond of exercising an arrogant privilege over the 
works than over the person of the chamber musician. Everybody 
who ordered compositions for his own band, and paid for them 
with his own money, wanted, as a rule, to keep them for himself 
exclusively. Music which, as free as the elements, should delight 
all mankind, became the private property of certain counts and 
princes. It required especial magnanimity or indifference on the 
part of the aristocratic customer, or a lucky chance, for the com- 
positions he had purchased to become known to the world at large. 
The history of music has rendered us acquainted with numerous 
remarkable cases of this description. Thus, one of the greatest 
admirers of Gassmann’s music was Count UDietrichstein. He 
always paid the composer a hundred ducats for six Symphonies 
or Quartets, but then he insisted upon their being exclusively his. 
Gassman carried out the agreement so strictly, that he would not 
even give these compositions to the Emperor, Joseph LI., though 
the latter repeatedly expressed a desire to hear them. After 
Gassmann’s death, the Emperor wanted Dietrichstein to have them 
engraved, but Dietrichstein would do nothing of the kind. A 
great number of compositions by Haydn, Mozart, and others were 
never printed and never known, because they were kept as private 
property by those who ordered them. Nay, examples of thig 
system, which strikes us, now-a-days, as so strange, are to be 
found at a very recent period. Thus, during his stay at Vienna, 
in the years 1812, 1813, Spohr was painfully dependent upon a 
rich manufacturer, of the name of Trost. This vain musical 
amateur paid a considerable sum on condition that all Spohr 
wrote should be his for three years. During that period none of 
the compositions were to be published or played anywhere without 
the express permission, and in the presence, of ‘Trost. 


( To be continued.) 
ee 


HALL OF OMNISCIENCE. 
(From the “ Pall Mall Gazette.’’) 


The persons who failed a few years ago to induce Parliament to 
purchase the Exhibition building of 1862 are now vigorously employed 
in compelling the public to construct a Hall of Omniscience in connee- 
tion with the Albert Memorial at Kensington. The circulars by 
means of which they endeavor to force subscriptions describe it as a 
sort of covered coliseum, capable of containing five or six thousand 
spectators, who are to listen to lectures and music, and to witness 
pomps and ceremonies in which, we suppose, Sir Wentworth Dilke, 
the Prime Minister for the time being, the Lord Mayor of London, 
and the Prince of Wales (and Mr. John Ella, Director of the Musical 
Union ?), will be the prominent features. In our variable climate it is 
good to have as many covered spaces as possible, and so far we approve 
of the proposed Hall of Omniserence. If it will not do for one thing, 
it will for another; if pure art and science will not keep it going, it 
will serve excellently well for flower shows, fancy fairs, giants, dwarfs, 
scenes in the circle, rope-dancing, and the midnight kidney, hot 
potato and “ pick me up.” Such has been the fate of the Coliseum, of 
the St. James’s and the Egyptian Hall, of the Alhambra and of the 
Crystal Palace ; and to such vile uses will the esthetic Hall of Omni- 
science probably come at last. But we protest loudly against the 
peculiar screw whivh is being turned on in order to compel subscriptions. 
The soi disant friends of the late lamented Prince Consort are again at 
work, operating vigorously under the names of her Majesty and the 
Prince of Wales, and a list of unwilling subscribers of sums varying 
from £1,000 to £100 as being circulated by them, which is almost 
entirely made up of commissioners and courtiers who cannot help 
subscribing when thus invoked, of contractors and other industriels 
who expect to make a good thing out of the speculation, and of 
nouveaux riches who believe they can win a little social capital by 
pushing themselves into court company. If the public really wish for 
a Hall of Omniscience, let us have it by all means, but do not let us be 
bullied and cajoled into it to serve the private ends of “ the friends of 


the Prince.” 
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A NEW SYMPHONY. 

The Crystal Palace concert of Saturday afternoon was one 
of the most interesting ever given since Herr Manns, backed 
by those in authority, began to work in right good earnest, 
and lay the solid basis of what may now be fairly regarded 
in the light of an institution. Besides spirited performances of 
overtures by Beethoven and Weber (Fidelio, No. 4, and the Jubilee), 
some excellent violin playing by Herr Carl Rose, a German artist 
to whom we shall, doubtless, have other occasions of alluding, and 
singing of the best by Miss Edmonds and Mr. Santley (whose 
reception .was just as cordial and unanimous as on the night pre- 
vious at Exeter Hall), there was a new orchestral symphony 
written expressly for the Crystal Palace Concerts by Mr. Arthur 
S. Sullivan, who, if we are to expect anything lasting from the 
rising generation of native composers, is the one from whom we 
may most reasonably and on the fairest grounds expect it. 

Mr. Sullivan, by his music for Shakespere’s Tempest, became 
suddenly ‘‘a name” in the musical world; and ever since that 
music was first heard he has been looked to for something to raise 
the English school of music from the dead level of vainly aspiring 
mediocrity, at which of late years it has for the most part re- 
mained. His Kenilworth, produced at the Birmingham Festival of 
1864, can hardly be said to have done this, in spite of beauties that 
are incontestable. The symphony produced on Saturday, however, 
and received in the most flattering manner by one of the largest 
auwliences we remember to have seen crowded together in the 
Crystal Palace Concert-room, is not only by far the most noticeable 
composition that has proceeded from Mr. Sullivan’s pen, but the 
best musical work, if judged only by the largeness of its form and 
the number of beautiful thoughts it contains, for a long time pro- 
duced by any English composer. We shall not attempt here an 
analysis of a symphony which cannot fail to be brought forward 
again, and that speedily, by one or other of the great metropolitan 
societies ; but it requires little courage to say that a second hearing 
will be still more favourable to it than the first—inasmuch as, 
although there isso much genuine melody that it cannot fail to 
strike at once, the beauties are not on the surface. The delicate 
texture of the work, revealing the care with which it has been de- 
signed and carried out; the happy manner in which, while evidently 
finding it impossible to get entirely rid of the irresistible fascination 
of Mendelssohn’s manner, the composer has been able in a very 
great measure to vindicate his freedom; the fanciful and quite 
unhackneyed shape into which he has thrown a scherzo built upon 
themes not otherwise strikingly. new; the absolute loveliness of 
a slow movement (andante espressivo), in which—though again the 
leading theme cannot be praised for original freshness, while the 
episodical matter has seemingly been inspired by a very character- 
istic passage in the Trumpet Overture of Mendelssohn—the melody 
moves on with unimpeded and serene placidity, set off and enriched 
by an orchestration of the most piquant; a first allegro, led into 
by a brief introduction (andante), which, as it were, strikes the 
key note, always subsequently more or less in evidence, and itself 
marked by a breadth of outline and an ingenious complication of 
detail that make it interesting from first to last ; and, to conclude, 
a finale which starts with a spirit and vigour sustained with un- 
diminished power to the very end—one and all declare the new 
symphony a work of uncommon merit, a work which, if no more, 
is a guarantee for the value of what surely must follow, a work to 
the consideration of which it will be a pleasure no less than a duty 
to return. Mr. Sullivan should abjure Mendelssohn, even Beet- 
hoven, and above all Schumann, for a year and a day—like the 
vanquished knight errant, who, when conquered, foreswore arms 
for a like period. Not that Mr. Sullivan has been conquered, but 
that he must conquer; and the best way to do this is to study the 
most legitimate and natural models, in the works of Haydn and 
Mozart, trusting to himself for the rest. Mendelssohn is apt to 
cause young aspirants to mistake the utmost polish for original 
production, what in that very great master was a second nature 
becoming in his imitators simple mannerism. ‘T’o follow Beethoven 
is something like endeavouring to traverse the wide ocean in a 
cock-boat ; while the anxious contemplation of Schumann, that 
musical Sisyphus, for ever striving at the impossible, engenders a 
tendency to abstrusencss in the abstract at the expense of finished 
workmanship and genuine expression. ‘The works of Haydn and 
Mozart in one sense, Bach and Handel in another, should be the 
text -books of every young composer, who, ungifted with the genius 





of a Beethoven, is incapable of declaring himself, like Beethoven, 
independent of all precedents. Meanwhile, Mr. Sullivan, who, 
though young, is already shrewd enough to have steered clear of 
that dangerous quicksand, Spohr, the most mannered of all man- 
nerists, has composed a first symphony, which, or we are greatly 
mistaken, will, for some time hence, engage the attention of the 
musical world, and lead to a second that may possibly fix it for at 
least a generation. Beyond this we do not care to portend. The 
execution of the new work was marvellously good—all credit to 
Herr Manns and his admirably trained orchestra ; and never do we 
remember a more spontaneous outburst of feeling than that which 
brought forward the composer at the termination of the perfor- 
mance.— Times. —o—— 

MILAN. 


(From our own Correspondent.) 

Musical matters at La Scala still go on in a most wretched 
manner. The principal novelty during the last few days has been 
Riposo—that is to say, the theatre closed. I think this season, musi- 
cally speaking, has been one of the worst on record. We have been 
deluged with the Ebrea and Norma, and nothing else given, with the 
exception of one performance of /1 Trovatore and half a dozen ditto 
of Nicolai’s opera, J! Templario. The last-named opera has been 
most unfortunate ; the music is very poor, and the singing of the 
artists engaged (with the sole exception of our English barytone, 
Santley) below mediocrity. It was first announced to be given 
some six or seven weeks since with the prima donna, Signora 
Dory; but, at the general rehearsal on the eve of the first per- 
formance, it was found necessary to change the prima donna, and 
this was done, and fresh rehearsals commenced with the new lady. 
But a change is not always an improvement, and this proved the case 
on this occasion, for the lady engaged was quite incompetent to 
undertake so important a part as that of Rebecca. She was only 
allowed to sing one night, and Madame Lafon was engaged to perform 
the part. She certainly was by long chalks an improvement, but 
still has not made much effect in the opera. Mr. Santley, after the 
failure of the first-mentioned lady, finding that a suitable singer had 
not been engaged to replace her, prayed the directors of the theatre 
to annul his contract ; but they declined to accede to his request, 
and promised that in the “ Quaresima” a prima donna worthy of 
him should be engaged—in the meantime begging him to help them 
over their difficulties by singing with the artists (??) actually 
engaged at the theatre ; and he good naturedly consented, but has 
again been completely sacrificed. The direction then engaged 
La Signora Ferni to sing with Santley in Za Favorita, but our 
countryman determined not to risk his reputation any longer by 
singing with artists in every way unworthy of him, and insisted 
on breaking his engagement, and this at a great pecuniary sacri- 
fice. I believe he will arrive in England almost immediately. 
Unfortunately for him, two operas have been given this season 
without a barytone, viz., L’Ebrea and Norma, so that he has had 
really no opportunity of exhibiting the sterling talent which he 
undoubtedly possesses. 

In the meantime Meyerbeer’s Africaine is in rehearsal. As usual 
all is confusion. The conductor of the orchestra, Signor Caval- 
lini, has resigned his post, not feeling himself equal to the task of 
conducting so important a work, and the proprietor of the Opera, 
Signor Lucca, immediately telegraphed for Signor Mariani, who so 
ably directed it at- Bologna; but the members of the orchestra have 
refused to play under his direction ; so, to make matters right, 
Signor Muzzucato, the maestro concertatore, has been prayed to 
direct it, but, as he is not accustomed to direct an orchestra, the 
authorities wished him to conduct the opera, but under the direc- 
tion of Signor Mariani. ‘This he objects to do; and the other 
evening he was suddenly indisposed, whereupon no rehearsal took 
place. I am afraid that he will get his way, and that Signor 
Mariani will have to go. The Africaine was to have been pro- 
duced on Saturday last, but it is not ready, and I do not think it 
can be given until next Saturday. ‘The rehearsals are very 
amusing. ‘There are four or five persons who beat time, viz., the 
conductor, the concertatore, the prompter, the chorus-master, and, 
I believe, even the publisher of the music has a finger in the pie; 
so that, from this sketch you can form some idea of the manner in 
which musical matters are being conducted at the great theatre, 
La Scala. You shall be informed of the success of Meyerbeer’s 
Opera as soon as it goes “ into scena.” ARGUS. 

Milan, Feb. 27. 
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The anxiously expected Africaine was given at the Scala for the 
first time on Thursday last, the 1st inst., but the success of the 
first representation did not by any means correspond with the 
great expectations which had been formed concerning it, princi- 

ly on. account of the imperfections in its execution, which de- 
stroyed the beauties of the music, and at times aroused the impatience 
and disapprobation of the audience. The cast was as follows:— 
Selika, Madame Fricci ; Ines, Mdlle. Galli ; Vasco di Gama, Signor 
Steger ; Nelusko, Signor Giraldoni; &c., &c. ‘The barytone was 
said to be indisposed. By the way, he has not sung during the 
season until now. But, be this as it may, it was bad judgment to 
risk the first performance of so important a work with the indispo- 
sition of one of the princi actors, to whom was confided the 
part perhaps the most original and most important in the opera. 
As a consequence nearly all his music was cut out, including the 
famous air, and in this manner the audience, after having paid 
largely for their seats, were defrauded out of the best part of the 
opera, including nearly half the second act! The tenor, Signor 
Steger, sang well in the first act, but in the remainder of the opera 

e little effect, and was in every way inferior to his reputation. 
The settimino which closes the second act—one of the most splendid 
pieces in the opera —was nearly ruined on his account, as he came 
in half a bar too soon. ‘The honours of the evening were to the 
gentler sex. ricci sang well, and is really a worthy representative 
of Selika. The Signora Galli was a perfect Ines, and sang her 
part with certainty in the midst of the general uncertainty of the 
execution. ‘The orchestra appeared, like the baritone, indisposed, 
and on its account alone the rehearsals ought to have been pro- 
longed until the end of the Quaresima. ‘There was no decision in 
the accompaniments, no light and shade, and on every side the 
want was felt of a skilful director ; as I said in my last, Signor 
Muzzacato is not accustomed to direct an orchestra. Those who 
heard the A fricaine at Bologna would hardly recognise the opera ; 
the tempi were mistaken, betrayed, dragged, and the execution 
overstrained, feeble, slovenly, enervated, and above all, awkward. 
Many of the beauties of the music were lost ; other pieces were not 
recognisable—in short ruined ; in fact, at this performance things 
went worse than at the general rehearsal. There seemed to be a 
want of accord in the orchestra, of that perfect harmony which one 
experienced on hearing the smaller orchestra at Bologna under the 
direction of Signor Mariani. ‘The instruments rarely went to- 
gether, even the prelude of the 5th act—which at Bologna, and 
also at Parma, transported the audience to enthusiasm—did not 
create anything like the same effect. But at Bologna and Parma 
the string instruments were played, not scraped. The choruses 
in the first act were sung almost to perfection, but in other parts 
of the opera they were given too loud, especially in the tenor parts. 
The ship scene was unfortunate, the machinery did not act, and 
the groupings were badly arranged ; in fact, there was no illusion 
except that of the cabin, where the ladies of the suite of Ines sat 
reading the Pungolo, with the sailors sleeping in the shrouds, and 
the clouds which appear to form part of the equipage of the ship. 
It would occupy too much space to enumerate all the disorder and 
carelessness that was observable, and that would almost make one 
believe it was intended to damage the opera. It had, indeed, this 
effect, and on the fall of the curtain at the end of the act, the 
public manifested its disapprobation in an unmistakable manner. 
Notwithstanding all these drawbacks the opera was placed on the 
stage without regard to expense, and greater elegance of dresses or 
mere splendid properties have never before been seen at La Scala. 
The performance lasted five hours and a half. 

To-night (Friday), Riposo ; to-morrow (Saturday), La Fuvorita, 
with Madame Ferni as Leonora. ‘The second representation of the 
Africaine will take place on Sunday. Let us hope that this and 
the succeeding representations will be more respectable, so that we 
may enjoy the masterly beauties of this important work, and seal 
the fame of the great master. 

The Favorita was given last evening (March 4th), but with a 
very questionable sort of success. ‘There was applause certainly, 
but the hissing predominated by long chalks. La Signora Ferni, 
who created a sensation at the Carcano last autumn in Norma, did 
not appear well suited in this opera. I think her a very cold 
singer. After the aria, ‘*O mio Fernando,” she was applauded, 
but after the cabaletta, the reverse. ‘The curtain fell on the second 


act with solemn silence, and in the fourth act there was a great 





deal of disapprobation expressed. The Fernando was Signor Corsi, 
a respectable tenor for a small theatre and for small operas, but 
with a voice far too weak and limited in compass for a large 
theatre like La Scala. ‘The dramatic parts in the third act did not 
make the slightest effect. Signor Leoni was the barytone His 
voice is rather worn and throaty, but he sang the “ Ah tante 
amor” with considerable taste, and merited the call which he 
received at its conclusion. The monk was Signor Medini. I 
don’t think we shall hear much more of Za Favorita. You shall 
have further particulars in regard to the Africaine in due course. 

Milan, March 5. ARGUS. 

6) 
MUSIC AT ST. PETERSBURG. 
(From a Correspondent.) 

In September last the Italian Opera season commenced with Faust. 

The singers consisted of the following :—Madame Barbot, Mdlle. 


Perelli, Madame Nantier-Didieé, Madame Bernardi, Signors * 


Tamberlik, Calzolari, Tasca, Malvezzi, Everardi, Graziani, Meo, 
Angelini, Fioravanti, and Polonini. Two were new to St. Peters- 
burg, viz., Signor Tasca—engaged in place of the much-lamented 
Giuglini, who proved a failure, and Mdlle. Perelli—who has got afresh 
voice and sings with expression, but she is not at all a singer to be 
a prima donna at such a theatre as that of the Italian Opera of St. 
Petersburg. The operas performed were—Faust, Ernani, La 
Traviata, Rigoletto, Ercolano, Otello, Lucia, Mose in Egitto, Saffo 
Pacini), Martha, Beatrice di Tenda, Il Barbiere di Seviglia, and 
L’Africaine. The chief attraction had been L’Africaine, which 
was admirably performed, and magnificently put on the stage. 
The cast was as follows—Selika, Madame Barbot ; Inez, Madame 
Bernardi ; Vasco di Gama, Signor Tamberlik ; Nelusko, Signor 
Graziani; Don Pedro, Signor Angelini; Don Diego, Signor 
Polonini; Grand Inquisitor and Bramah, Signor Meo. ‘The 
morceau d’unisson was nightly encored; the chorusses were ex- 
cellent. ‘The second attraction had been Pacini’s Saffo, or rather 
Madame Barbot’s impersonation of Saffo, which is so perfect, so 
grand—especially in the 2nd Act when Saffo discovers the perfidy 
of her lover—that to perform better is quite impossible. Madame 
Barbot as Saffo at her benefit was presented with a golden lyre, a 
diamond brooch, and a great quantity of flowers. The other 
operas, Faust excepted, were very poorly attended, and on one 
extra night so few places were taken that money was returned to 
those who had tickets, as there was no representation. Every 
year the Italian Opera here is sinking lower and lower. But who 
is to blame for this? Not the public, because concerts are always 
well attended, so I think there is no lack of taste for music ; but I 
believe the blame must rest with the managers of the opera, for it 
is they who regale the public each season with La Traviata and 
other operas equally used up usque ad nauseam. The first and 
best remedy to better the Italian theatres is to put on the shelves 
such operas as Martha, La Traviata, /l Trovatore, Ernani, &c., 
and to leave them there at least for several years, if not for ever, 
in utter oblivion ; to produce new and to revive old and good 
operas. ‘The second remedy is to lower the prices generally, if not 
of all, the subscribed places ; and last, though not least, to reduce 
the season to two or three mouths, instead of five months as it is 
now; then the repetition of several operas four or five times for 
each subscription would be impossible, and the places woul: be all 
taken. Moreover, the m&nagers would have less to pay to the 
singers. 

The Russian opera, Rogneda, by M. Seroff, was also produced. 
M. Seroff as a musical critic is a great admirer of Wagner, and in 
his opera he has tried very hard to imitate his music, but it seems 
that his production is a poor imitation of Meyerbeer, and not 
Wagner. Poor Seroff! he has generally abused Meyerbeer, but 
Fate has decreed that he should have no will of his own, and he 
unconsciously turns to follow the same Meyerbeer. LEverbody is 
expecting Mdlle. Carlotta Patti, who will make her appearance 
here for the first time. f 

En attendant, M. Félicien David is here to give three or four 
concerts, and next week, at his first concert, Le Desert will be 
performed. 7 C. G. 





Tue Travian Orera av Sr. Pererssunca.—The engagements of 
Signors Tamberlik and Graziani have not been renewed for next year 
by the Imperial director. 
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MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 
DIRECTOR-MR. S. ARTHUR CHAPPELL. 
EIGHTH SEASON. . 


The Director begs to announce that the remaining 


MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 
Will take place as follows, viz :— 


Monday, March 19th. Monday, May 28th. 
Monday, March 26th. Monday, Junellth. 
Monday, April 16th. Monday, July 2nd (extra concert 
Monday, April 30th. for the benefit of the Director). 
Monday, May 14th. 

Morning Performances will be given on Saturdays :—March 17th, and 24th, 


FIFTEENTH (204tTn) CONCERT. 





SATURDAY AFTERNOON MARCH 17th, 1866. 
PART I. 

QUINTET, in C major, Op. 29, for two Violins, Viola, and Violon- 
cello. (Repeated by desire. )—MM. Joacuim, - _ veyend 
Biacrove, W. Hann,and Piattr .. . 

SONG, * One glance from thee "—Mr, SANTLEY . 

NOCTURNE, in F sharp, Op, 15, No. 2, for Pianoforte ‘lone—Mr. 
Caries HALie. 

FANTAISIE IMPROMPTU, in c sharp minor—Mr, CHaRtes Hauue E 

PART II. 

PRELUDE, LOURE, MINUET, and GAVOTTE, in E re! 
vi iolin alone—Herr Joacutm . . 

SONG, “On nous attend la bas "—Mr. Sanrter . - ‘ 

GRAND TRIO, in B flat, Op, 97, for Pianoforte, Violin, andl Violon- 
eel (By desire)—MM, CHARLES 1iALLE, JOACHIM, and 


Beethoven. 
Lake. 


Chopin. 
Chopin. 


Bach, 
Schubert, 


Beethoven. 


Conductor ~ - - - + + «+ Mr. BENEDICT. 
T'o commence at Three o'clock precisely. 
SIXTEENTH (205rn) CONCERT. 
MONDAY EVENING NEXT, MARCH l9th. 


Last Appearance but Two of Herr Joachim this Season. 
Ninth Appearance of Signor Piatti. 


PART . i. 
QUARTET, in A, Op. 18, No. 5, for two Violins, Viola, and Violon- 
cello—MM. Joacuim, L. Rres, W. Hany, and Piatti 
SONG, ‘‘ A Farewell "—Mr. Santvey. Violoncello Obbligato, Signor 
Piatti 
SONATA,in A , Op. 2, No. 2, for Pianoforte alone—Mr, ‘Cuarces Hatte 
PART II. 


Beethoven, 


Piatti, 
Beethoven, 


SONATA, in D major, for Pianoforte and = -aaaas 
Mr, Guaxces Hate aud Signor Piatti . 

SONG, ** An Old Man's Story "—Mr. SantLey . 

ROMANCE, in G, for Violin, with Pianoforte Accompaniment—Herr 
Joacuim a . 

SONG, * Dreams ot the past +—Mr, SaNtLey 

TRIO, in G, for Pianoforte, Violin, and Violoncello—MM. Cuaries 
HALLE, JoAcuIM, and Piatti . 

Coxpucror - 


(By a 
Mendelssohn. 
Osborne, 


Beethoven, 
Sartoris. 


Mozart. 
Mr. BENEDICT. — 


To commence at Eight o'clock pr-cisely. 


Sofa Stalls, 5s. ; Balcony, 3s.; Admission, 1s, to be had of Austin, 28, Piccadilly ; 
Keita, Prowse, é Co., 48, Cheapside; and CuaPPELL & Co., 50, New Bond Street. 


CLASSES FOR INSTRUCTION IN PIANOFORTE MUSIC 
(FOR LADIES ONLY). 


MADAME ARABELLA GODDARD 


Begs to announce that she will hold a serics of Twelve Meetings at her residence, 
26, Upper Wimpole Street, for the purpose of giving instructions in 


PIANOFORTE MUSIC, 


CLaAssicaL AND MopERN—COoNCERTED AND SOLO, 





Madame Goddard will be assisted by her pupil, Miss Lucy Murray. 


The Series will commence on Tuesday, April 24th, and terminate on Friday, 
June lst. ‘he Meetings, Twelve in number, will take place on Tuesdays and Fridays 
in each successive week, from Half-past Two to Five o’Ciock. 

The Classes will be sepirated into Two Divisions. Division 1st—For alvanced 
Pupils, six Guincas for the serics of Twelve Lessons. Division 2nd—For less 
advanced Pupils, Five Guineas for the Series of Twelve Lessons. Payable in advance. 


Asa preliminary step to their admission, Madame Gopparp will request Ladies 
desirous of jvining the Classes to give a test of their proficiency, For this ex- 
aminaticn lesson the fee will be Half-a-Guinea, 


All further puatnaieatine be obtained from 
MADAME ARABELLA GODDARD, 


26, Urren Wixroce Street, Cavenpisn Square. 





“MUSICAL DEVELOPMENT,” 


A NEW WORK 


By JOSEPH GODDARD. 


In this work, from the analysis of the moral source and intention of music, certain 
principles are discovered which not only aid the due appreciation of actual musical 
works, but are suggestive with reference to the future growth and purification of 
music, both in form and spirit. Among Subscribers are E. F. Rimbeult, LL.D, 
J. W. Davison, Esq.; C. Steggall, Mus. Doc.; W. Chappell, F.S.A. ; Miss Sabilla 


Novello; &c. 
Price to Subscribers, 5s. 


Names to be sent to JOSEPH GODDARD, 136, St. Paul's Road, 
Camden Square, London, N.W. 





TO MUSICAL LECTURERS AND PROFESSORS. 
M® JOSEPH GODDARD has the copyright of a few 


— Mosicat Lectures to dispose of.—136, St. Paul’s Road, Camden 
Square, N 
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NOTICES. 


To Apvertisers.—The Office of THe MustcaL Wortp is at 
Messrs. Duncan Davison & Co’s., 244 Regent Street, corner 
of Little Argyll Street (First Floor). Advertisements ‘received 
as late as eleven o’Clock A.M., on Fridays—but not later. Pay- 
ment on delivery. 

To PusLisners AND Composers—Music for Review must be for- 
warded to the Editor, care of Messrs. Duncan Davison & Co., 
244 Regent Street. 

To Concert Givers.—No Benefit-Concert, or Musical Perform- 
ance, except uf general interest, unless previously Advertised, can 
be reported in ‘Tne MusicaL Wor.p. 











DEATH. 
On the 8th inst., at Louvaine Road, St. John’s Hill, Wandsworth, 
Frances, wife of Cuartes Lucas, Esq., principal of the Royal Academy 
of Music. 





NOTICE. 
In consequence of the unusual press of advertisements and other 
matter, it is impossible to give the Index this week. 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Miss Berry Greenina’s Concerts and other notices unavoidably post- 
poned till next week. 


Pd ay * ol Soy 
Che Blusical World. 
phn. SATURDAY, MARCH, 17, 1866. 
[ HE Sindee Winer Concerts continue to thrive even though 
the Philharmonic Society (Old) and the Musical Society of 
London are in the field. On Saturdays in the afternoon, or 
Mondays in the evening, it is all the same. ‘The hall is thronged 
both in the reserved and unreserved places, and the performances 
are heartily enjoyed. At the morning concerts the enjoyment is 
placid and, so to speak, aristocratic; at the evening concerts it is 
unbounded and the demonstrations of satisfaction are frequently 
enthusiastic. 

The approaching departure of Herr Joachim gives additional 
interest, if that were possible, to his every successive performance. 
Never has he been playing more magnificently than at St. James's 
Hall this season. In Bach and Beethoven, in Haydn and Mozart, 
in Mendelssohn and Spohr, in old ‘Tartini (with his devil of a shake) 
he is equally at home, equally happy, equally great. ‘Then the re- 
turn of Sig. Piatti, ‘‘ the incomparable,” makes the thing complete. 
He, too, is playing more splendidly than ever. Lastly, the acqui- 
sition of Mr. Henry Blagrove, as principal viola, with that excel- 
lent player, Mr. Hann, as second (occasionally, in the quartets of 
the earlier masters, as first), cannot be over-estimated. Mr. 
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Arthur Chappell is lucky in being able thus to fill up the gap 
left by poor Henry Webb, who for so many years left him without 
a moment’s anxiety about his leading tenor, whatever the music in 
hand, an early quartet by Haydn or one of those colossal works 
which the moody Beethoven passed his latter days in building up. 

The pianoforte is still represented by Madame Arabella Goddard 
and Mr. Charles Hallé, whose totally opposite styles give a pleasant 
variety to the /performances, as they alternately give place to and 
succeed each other. 

The two concerts which have taken place within the last eight 
days can only be spoken of in terms of unqualified eulogium. On 
Saturday afternoon the first piece in the programme was Hummel’s 
famous Septet in D minor, in which Madame Goddard played the 
pianoforte with a combined vigour, taste, and brilliancy quite her 
own. Her associates were Messrs. Pratten (flute), Barrat (oboe), 
C. Harper (horn), W. Hann (viola), Reynolds (double-bass), and 
Piatti (violoncello). It was the unanimous opinion that a finer 
ensemble had never been achieved in this popular and wonderfully 
effective composition. Mr. Cummings then sung Schubert’s 
‘‘ Serenade ” very unaffectedly ; and the first part terminated with 
one of the most delicious of the smaller sonatas of Beethoven— 
in F sharp major, Op. 78, executed by Madame Goddard with 
a delicacy, roundness of phrasing, and sparkle of touch beyond 
conception charming—a ravir in short. She was unanimously 
summoned back at the conclusion. The second part commenced 
with Beethoven’s Romance in G, played by Herr Joachim to Mr. 
Benedict’s accompaniment—how played and how accompanied it is 
needless to say. Enough that the audience were thoroughly 
charmed and insisted on a repetition of the piece. Another grace- 
ful song—the ‘‘ Garland ” of Mendelssohn—extremely well given 
by Mr. Cummings, and Haydn’s capital trio in G, with the 
“ gipsy rondo,” dashed off with irresistible entrain by Madame 
Goddard, Herr Joachim, and Signor Piatti, brought this very 
delightful concert to an end. This is a genuine Haydn—which 
means festal—season. 

The evening concert on Monday (the 203rd) was even better. 
The stupendous C sharp minor quartet of Beethoven, performed by 
Joachim, L. Ries, H. Blagrove and Piatti as possibly it was never 
performed before, at any rate in England, spell-bound the audience 
from beginning to end. Joachim, inspired, was Beethoven, not 
Joachim. Mr. Henry Smart’s beautiful song, ‘ Estelle,” (first 
introduced into England by Miss Dolby, years gone by), admirably 
sung by Mr. Patey, and admirably accompanied by Benedict came 
next ; and the first part ended with Handel's exquisite harpsichord 
suite in D minor (containing a fugue and variations), played by 
Madame Geddard in the same irreproachably perfect style that 
distinguished her execution of the same piece at one of the recent 
Saturday afternoons, and creating even greater enthusiasm. The 
clearness and pointed accentuation with which she gave the fugue 
were not less remarkable than the unrivalled finish with which she 
gave the variations. On leaving the platform she was twice 
rapturously called back, and compelled to repeat the presto which 
winds up the suite with such marvellous spirit. ‘Tho second part 
began with Spohr’s Barcarole and Scherzo, from the Salon-Duet- 
tinen, the second time this season—played, as before, by Herr 
Joachim, and accompanied, as before, by Mr. Benedict (not, as 
stated in the programme, by Madame Goddard). Being unani- 
mously encored, Herr Joachim returned, with his violin, and gave 
a saraband and variation (solo) by J. 8. Bach. ‘Then Mr. Patey 
sang the ‘“ Vallon” of M. Gounod; and the whole terminated 
with the “‘ Kreutzer ” sonata of Beethoven, performed by Madrme 
Goddard and Herr Joachim, in a manner that no words can 
describe. The crowded audience, with scarce an exception, re- 





tained their places till the last chord had been simultaneously 
struck, and rewarded the two eminent virtuosi with a genuine 
‘¢ ovation.” 

And thus go on the Monday Popular Concerts. 


Coventry Fisu. 
0 


R. ARTHUR S. SULLIVAN'S symphony in E, performed 
for the first time, at the Crystal Palace Concert of Satur- 
day, the 10th, under the careful direction of Herr Manns, was in 
every respect a brilliant and well-merited success. It is long since 
we have had a new work of importance so interesting from first to 
last. We have, in another page, cited the opinion of a comtem- 
porary on this symphony, and shall return to it ourselves at the 
earliest opportunity. We are pretty sure to hear it at the Phil- 
harmonic Concerts, the New Philharmonic Concerts, or (and) the 

concerts of the Musical Society of London. 

—_o——. 
PARIS. 


(From our own Correspondent.) 


Having had little or nothing to say last week I did not write. 
The little I had to say referred to the production of Don Giovanni 
at the Italiens. Even this “little” was hardly worth the saying. 
The performance of Mozart’s opera was quite unworthy the repu- 
tation of the Salle Ventadour, though quite worthy the reputation 
of M. Bagier, the director. ‘There was one beautiful, bright spot 
in the darkness of the execution—Mdlle. Adelina Patti's Zerlina, 
which was incomparable, and should have inspired all who sur- 
rounded her, but did not by virtue of the insusceptibility of the 
surrounders. I have already given you the cast of parts, so that 
you will feel no surprise at the result, which was simply nothing. 
The revival of J Puritani has been attended with almost similar 
consequences, Mdlle. Patti alone clearing the ordeal unscathed and 
uninjured. When Signor Nicolini is put in the place of Rubini, 
Signor Graziani in that of Tamburini, and Signor Selva in that of 
Lablache, what can one expect ? Those who remember are forced 
back upon fatal comparisons; those who judge only by what they 
see and hear have nothing to startle or delight. The persons who 
alone experience pleasure are the ignorant and the easily gratified. 
The worst is that the incompetence of the performers generally 
throw a dimness on what is really good, for the unprepared mind 
is always rendered hypercritical and sceptical. Mdlle. Adelina 
Patti’s Elvira is exquisite, both from a vocal and dramatic point 
of view, and had she had such a trio to play with as Rubini, ‘Tam- 
bruni and Lablache, she must have created a furore throughout. 
Now, as her best performances—at least her most strikingly effec- 
tive—were when she sang alone, as in the polacca, ‘* Son vergin 
vezzosa,” and throughout the mad scene—it may be fairly argued 
that a damper was thrown over her by the presence of Signors 
Nicolini, Graziani and Selva, and that she could only truly exhibit 
her genius when untrammeled by their co-operation. I will own 
to you that Mr. Rippington Pipe, who was present with me at the 
first performance of the Puritani, expressed himself in the most 
extravagant raptures about the new Elvira, and protested in the 
roundest terms that he had never seen or heard anything more true 
or truly beautiful. From so experienced and contumacious an 
authority I have neither the desire nor the strength to dissent. 

‘The one hundredth representation of the Africaine was given on 
Friday last, when, sufficiently curious to relate, the same artists 
who sustained the principal parts the first night were all in their 
places. ‘These were Mdlles. Marie Saxe and Marie Battu, MM. 
Naudin, Faure, Obin, Belval, Warot and Castelmary, a few of 
whom—Madile. Marie Battu to wit—had in reality appeared ninety- 
nine times out of the hundred. The career of the Africaine is 
almost unparalleled. It was given for the first time at the Grand 
Opéra on the 28th of April, 1865, and had reached its centenary 
representation by March the 9th, 1866. Moreover—to borrow a 
simile from the racing-stable—it is now “‘ as fresh on its legs” as 
ever, and may run without breaking down for another twelvemonth 
or two. Who knows? Lastly, I hear Mr. Gye is going to open 
the Royal Italian Opera season with the Africaine ; and to con- 
clude (with Dogberry), Mdlle., or Madame, Pauline Lucca will 
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not be able to appear so early in London, whereby Meyerbeer’s 
opera will be deprived of one of its most eminent attractions. 

Mr. Balfe is in Paris, and is, they tell me, en pourparler, in 
treaty, with M. Carvalho to bring out The Bohemian Girl at the 
Théatre-Lyrique. If that most popular of English operas be pro- 
duced at M. Carvalho’s theatre, and if Madame Miolan Carvalho 
play the part of Arline, I will undertake to augur for it even a 
larger success than it obtained two years ago at the Théatre des 
Arts at Rouen. ‘ 

Liszt’s Mass has had a tremendous success. Particulars in my 
next. MonrtaavueE SuHoor. 

Paris, March 14th. 

——— 


SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY. 

Although The Creation of Haydn has already been heard in 
Exeter-hall this year, its most recent performance by the members 
of the Sacred Harmonic Society derived an especial interest from 
the first appearance of Mr. Santley after his return from Milan. 
The attendance was enormous, and the reception given to our 
admirable basso-baritono as enthusiastic as might have been anti- 
cipated. Mr. Santley’s voice, if anything, seems to have acquired 
additional strength and freshness. His singing could not well have 
been improved by a trip to Italy or any other more (soi-disant) 
musical country than England. ‘The whole of the bass part in the 
2reation was allotted to him; and never has he sung the two great 
airs—‘ Rolling in foaming billows,” and, ‘‘ Now Heaven in fullest 
glory shone”—with greater or more legitimate effect. In the 
melodious duets of the third part, where the ‘* newly created pair ” 
consort in song, Mr. Santley was equally good, equally impressive 
In Miss Edmonds he found a sympathetic partner; so that ‘‘ By 
thee with bliss,” ‘‘ O star the fairest,” and ‘‘ Graceful consort,” in 
each of which the genial, happy, and devotional spirit of Haydn 
shines forth in grateful, never-ceasing tune, were all that could be 
wished. Miss Edmonds—as was particularly evident in ‘‘ With 
verdure clad ’—does high credit to the teaching of Mrs. Sims 
Reeves, and is steadily advancing. ‘The tenor-singer was Mr. 
Cummings, who was vociferously applauded after the studiedly 
simple and at the same time unconsciously ornate ‘‘ In native 
worth.” Of the orchestra, the chorus and Mr. Costa, we need say 
nothing. The Creation is to them as familiar as ‘ household 
words ;” and they might safely undertake its performance without 
the music at hand. It is of all oratorios, perhaps, the easiest, as it 
is certainly of all oratorios the most serenely cheerful. 








ConcertTs.—The past week was distinguished by more than one 
event of considerable interest to the musical world. ‘Two of our 
great societies for the performance of classical works have given 
their opening concerts; one of the best of England’s singers has 
reappeared after a much too long absence in Italy, and a new 
orchestral symphony by a young English composer has been pro- 
duced with a success not less merited than complete. 

MapavE ScuumMANN.—We are informed that it is not the inten- 
tion of this eminent pianist to visit London this season, being pre- 
cluded by indisposition from undertaking the journey. 

HERR JOACHIM AND Mr. CHARLES HALL& have been playing at 
concerts in Torquay and Clifton during the week. 

Mr. Mapteson, Director of Her Majesty's Theatre, is at present 
at Cologne. 

Mr. FreDeRICcK Gye, Director of the Royal Italian Opera, when 
last heard of was in Paris. His arrival in London was hourly 
expected, and may, indeed, have already taken place. On dit, the 
Royal Italian Opera will open on Tuesday, the third of April, with 
M. Gounod’s Faust. 

ViennA.—The first performance of the Africaine has been 
received with unbounded enthusiasm. The execution was admir- 
-_ Mdlle. Ilma de Murska particularly distinguishing herse!f 
in Inez. 

Mapame Rupersporrr has returned from Holland, where she was 
engaged to sing at three concerts, the Felix Meritis, Amsterdam, at 
the Hague and at Utrecht. At the Hague the Queen and the whole 
court were present. Her Majesty sent for Madame Rudersdorff 
at the concert and said how much pleasure she had received by her 
singing. Madame Rudersdorff has been re-engaged for twelve concerts 
in December next. 





HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 


1 believe that the fight between the rival Italian Operas will this 
season be very severe. The programme just issued by Mr. Mapleson 
contains words of conciliation—as in the passage on the subject of 
Dinorah, in which it is truly but unnecessarily set forth that “ this 
masterpiece has been, within a few years, presented with great com- 
pleteness at the Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden;” but though 
peace may be on the managers’ tongues, the spirit of war is in their 
hearts. Each, as in duty, or at least in interest, bound, is making his 
best efforts to out do the other. Each has been endeavoring to secure 
as many as possible of the best singers in Europe, and between the 
two, nearly every European singer of note will be heard this season in 
London. An attempt was made at the end of last season, by what 
may be called a coup de thédtre, or rather a coup de société en commandite, 
to unite the two rival establishments. But it failed at the outset, and 
the war is now to be carried on as vigorously, or more vigorously, than 
ever. The note of battle has first been sounded by the manager of 
Her Majesty’s Theatre, who announces that he will commence his 
campaign on the 7th of April (four days later than Mr. Gye), and who 
has certainly succeeded in securing the services of a formidable 
company. 

I mentioned some months ago that Mdme. Grisi, being at length 
free from the contract by which, after her second farewell season, she 
had thoughtlessly bound herself not to appear again for three years, 
would take advantage of that fact to accept an engagement at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre, or, as Mr. Mapleson in his prospectus has it, ‘to 
revisit the scene of her early triumphs.” Why say “ early triumphs ” 
in so pointed a manner, when “ former triumphs” would have done 
just as well? The fact is, it is impossible to forget that Mdlle. Grisi 
made her début at “The King’s Theatre” at the time of the first 
Reform Bill. Mdme. Grisi having been “ prevailed upon” to sing 
ounce more the songs of her youth, Mdlle. Titiens, who of all singers 
in the ‘‘robust” dramatic style has the tinest voice, has “ consented ” 
to play in the same operas with her. This is doubtful kindness on the 
part of Malle. Titiens; but I am told that it is intended ‘as a mark 
of respect.” 

Besides Mdme. Grisi and Mdlle. Titiens, Mdlle. Ilma de Murska, 
who was killed last year in a private letter and brought to life again 
directly afterwards by electric telegraph, is engaged. Mdlle. de 
Murska was the great attraction of last season; and since the appear- 
ance of Mdlle. Patti in 1861 no singer has obtained anything like so 
much success as this original and very charming Hungarian. Her 
three great impersonations this season are to be Dinorah, Mirella, 
and Elena in La Donna del Lago. ‘Those who remember Mdile. 
de Murska in the third act of Lucta will certainly be au xious to see her 
in the character of Dinorah, who is demented throughout the opera. 
Seriously, tiis wild, fantastic vocalist cannot fail to be heard to great 
advantage in Meyerbeer’s charming legendary opera—not the 
greatest perhaps, but still the most poetical that he has com- 
posed. Mdlle. de Mutska will also be admirable in the part of 
Mirella, for which M. Gounod is said to have composed several new 
pieces. These characters will both suit her better than that of 
Elena, and far better than the eminently prosaic one of Marguerite 
in Les Huguenots, which, however, by the system of division Of 
labor observed in operatic matters, belongs naturally to her. ‘The part 
is written for a light soprano, and Mdlle. de Murska is a light soprano. 
The character does not suit her all the same, nor she the character. 
Mdlle. Harriers-Wippern, that interesting and promising singer Mdlle. 
Sinico, Mdlle. Enequist, and Mdlle. Louise Lichtanay (who appears for 
the first time), are also engaged, These names complete the list of the 
soprani. As many as four new tenors join the company this season— 
Signor Mongini, who has not sung in England for some years past; 
Signor Tasca, who sang once last season at Covent Garden, in the opera 
of Norma, without producing the effect that might have been ex- 
pected from the favourite tenor of contemporary p tan Mr. Hohler, 
well known in London asa most successful singer at private operatic 
performances, and who made his first appearance in public a few months 
ago at La Scala; and Signor Arvini, who comes, I cannot say whence, 
but who is now to appear in London for the first time. Signor Gardoni, 
Signor Stagno, Signor Bettini, and Dr. Gunz are the tenors re-engaged 
from last year. Mr. Mapleson has secured the services of three ex- 
cellent contraltos—Mdme. Demeric Lablache, Mdlle. Bettelheim, and 
Malle. Trebelli. Mdme. Demeric Lablache is a debutante as far as Her 
Majesty’s Theatre is concerned ; but she has had plenty of experience 
and much success at several of the principal theatres of Europe. Among 
the “first baritones and absolute basses ” I find—Mr. Santley, the best 
baritone of the day ; Signor Verger, of whom all I can say is that he 
has lately been singing at the Italian Opera of Paris; Signor Foli, who 
made a successful appearance at Her Majesty’s Theatre towards the close 
of last season; Signori Rokitansky, Junca, and others (including Bossi). 

The very interesting feature in the programme is the announcement 
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of several ancient operas—so old as to be as good as new, arid better— 
which are to be produced with great completeness, and of which the 
“casts” are already published. The works in question are Mozart’t 
“Die Entfiihrung aus dem Serail,” Gluck’s Iphigénie en Tauride, and 
Spontini’s La Vestale, in each of which the principal female c!iaracter 
will be sustained by Mdlle. Titiens. The impression produced last 
season by the performance of Cherubini’s Medea, with Mdlle. Titiens in 
the chief part, is looked upon as auguring well for the success of these 
masterpieces, which surely ought not to be allowed to fall into even 
temporary oblivion. Gluck’s /phigénie is a work of historical interest, 
and will attract numbers of persons who care little for the opera, but a 
great deal for the important part that opera and operatic people played 
in French society immediately before the French Revolution ; when, 
to a superficial observer, the two great political parties in Paris must 
have seemed to be the party of Gltck and the party of Piccini. 
Suaver Sinver. 
1) 


MUSICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 


The programe of the first concert (eighth season) of the Musical 
Society of London was as below :— 
“ Part I.—Overture (King Lear)—Berlioz ; Air, “Elle m'‘a prodigué (CEdipe & 
Colonne)—Sacchini ; Concert Solo, for Clarionet and Orchestra—E. Silas; Scena ed 
Aria, “‘ E dunque ver "—Rubenstein; Overture (A Midsuamer Night's Dream)— 
Mendelssohn. 

Part If —Symphony in C minor, No. 5—Beethoven ; Aria, “ Nina jolie et sage” 
Acteon)—Auber ; Solo, Pianoforte, Caprice in E—Sterndale Bennett; Duo, “ La 
ove prende Amor ricetto ” (11 Flauto Magico)—Mozart; Overture (Der Vampyr)— 


Marschner. 
Conductor—Mr. Alfred Mellon. 


The great features of the concert, as will be readily believed, were 
the Shakespearian overture of Mendelssohn and the colossal ‘‘ C minor ” 
of Beethoven, which, played with extraordinary spirit, towered above 
all the rest. Scarcely less interesting to connoisseurs, however, was 
Miss Agnes Zimmermann’s extremely correct and animated perfor- 
mance of Professor Bennett’s Caprice in E major, one of the most 
beautiful, symmetrically planned, and exquisitely finished pieces ever 
composed for pianoforte with orchestral accompaniments, At the end 
Miss Zimmermann was deservedly applauded, and after leaving the 
platform called back again to be applauded anew. ‘The singularly 
original overture in which that great critic, amible man and accom- 
plished gentleman, M. Hector Berlioz, has given us in music the 
impressions produced in his mind by one of the most tremendous 
tragedies of Shakespeare, was executed with great care and wonderful 
fire, but failed to impress the audience with a sense of its merits. Itis 
not easy at a single hearing to catch, and at the same time fully 
comprehend, the whole meaning of a thoughtful composer like M. 
Berlioz, who has absolutely nothing in common with any other musical 
producer of whom the history of the art makes mention. None, how- 
ever, can deny him the credit of sincere enthusiasm, In the new 
concert-solo by Mr. Silas, which opens with a very effective adagio, 
the clarinet part was played by Mr. Lazarus in such a style as must 
have cheered the heart of the composer. The extract from Sacchini’s 
Cdipe & Colonne, well sung by Mr. Patey, was a graphic specimen of 
the style of one of the most renowned eontemporaries of Giuck and 
Piccini; while the scena of Mr. Rubinstein, deelaimed with admirable 
vigour by Madame Parepa, afforded anything rather than a favodrable 
idea of the dramatic music now produced by “ young Russia,” which 
has lately been Wagnerized to a fault. Nothing could sound more odd 
than the air of Sacchini immediately after the overture of Berlioz ; 
nothing more refreshing than the overture of Mendelssohn after the 
scena of M. Rubinstein, Auber’s lively air was given with characteristic 
fluency by Madame Parepa, who joined Mr. Patey in the well-known 
and never unwelcome duet of Mozart. ‘I'he overture to the late Hein- 
rich Marschner’s opera, Der Vampyr, was taken down from the shelf 
last winter by Signor Arditi, and introduced at his Promenade Concerts. 
It impressed us then as it impressed us now—as a feeble parody of C. 
M. von Weber, by whose overtures to The Ruler of the Spirits and 
Euryanthe the leading ideas were manifestly suggested. Mr. Alfred 
Mellon was welcomed according to his deserts. We have rarely seen 
St. James’s-hall so sparely attended at any of the performances of this 
great society of professors and amateurs. ‘Ihe second concert is 
announced for April 11. 





Mr. ann Mrs. Cranenor Hore.—These talented artistes are fulfilling 
an engagement at the Theatre Roval Newcastle-on-Tyne, where, we 
perceive by the journals of that town, crowded audiences are nightly 
delighted by the truthfulness ard power of their histrionic delineations. 

Sienorn Ernanpo, the spiral ascensionist, afier a most successful 
engagement at Day’s Crystal Palace, Birmingham, visits Cheltenham 
and Manchester previous to his re-appearance at the Crystal Palace, 
Sydenham, on Easter Monday, where he is engaged for the season. 





THE NEW SINGER. 


From the Rivista Teatrale Melodrammatica of Milan we make 
the following extracts :— 

‘We must add a few words on the success which attended the pro- 
duction of the Barbiere di Siviglia at Vigevano on the 31st December. 
To speak sincerely, the first honors must be accorded to Mdlle. Anniv 
Goring, the prima donna, who, on that occasion, made her first appear- 
ance and sang with exceeding taste. She was enthusiastically applauded 
throughout the performance.” 

“If the contents of the manager’s chest be any criterion of the 
success of an opera, the performers in the Barbiere di Siviglia may 
congratulate themselves more and more every time they appear on the 
stage. The part of Rosina has been undertaken by a debutante, Mdlle. 
Annie Goring. Her voice is magnificent, contralto in the low notes, 
and of surprising compass. With such a voice, and with the talent 
she possesses, she is certain of a brilliant career, and for an English- 
woman, her pronunciation and accent are exceedingly good.” 


From the Gazetta dei Teatri:— 

“ Annre Gortve.—In our last number we spoke of the success 
achieved by a young prima donna, a débutante and a pupil of the distin- 
guished maestro, Basilio Basili. We are happy in being now able to 
confirm our own opinion by quoting the followivg critique from the 
Patriota of Pavia :”— 

“ Vigevano.—The Barbiere.—The highest honors of the performance are 
due to Mdlle. Annie Goring, a young prima donna, as our readers will see in 
another column under the head of Rivista di Giornali.” 


From the Trovatore of Milan :— 


“From Vigevano we receive intelligence of the signal success of the 
Barbiere, a success due, as we are assured, principtlly to Malle. Annie 
Goring, whose Rosina is said to be an impersonation full of life and 
animation. Mdlle. Goring’s execution is described as excellent.” 


From the Cosmorama Pittorico of Milan :— 

“ Although rather late in the season, our theatre opened the other 
evening. ‘lhe Barbiere was the opera selected to exhilarate our spirits 
and to display the artistic merits of some performers new to the stage. 
The success was perfect. The audience was highly pleased with all 
who performed, but the palm, both in regard to voice and acting, was 
unanimously accorded to Mdlle. Annie Goring, the pri:na donna, and 
to the tenor M. Goré. To hear these two artistes sing in such a style, 
and to see them tread the boards with such ease and aplomb, you 
would never suppose them to be only débutants. Mdlle. Goring has a 
powerful and flexible voice, enabling her to venture on the most diffi- 
cult passages with certainty of success. If she pleased tie audience in 
the cavatina, their enthusiasm was boundless when she sang Arditi’s 
Waltz in the scene of the lesson.” 


[{Here’s a chance for Mr. Mapleson, or Mr. Gye. 
should be lost in securing the new wonder.—Eb. M. JV.] 


—— 


THE PHILHARMONIC CONCERTS. 

The first concert of the Philharmonic Society was wholly taken up 
with Robert Schumann’s cantata entitled Paradise and the Peri. Nearly 
10 vears ago (June 23, 1856), with Madame Lind-Goldschmidt as the 
Peri, this work was given by the same society in presence of the Queen 
and a brilliant company, Professor Sterndale Bennett, who at the 
beginning of the same season had been appointed to the post he has 
ever since held so ably, conducting. On that occasion, though Madame 
Goldschmidt sang as none but herself could sing, and every pains were 
taken to secure a generally efficient performance, Paradise and the Pert 
created no impression beyond one of extreme weariness—in short, it 
was an unquestionable failure. During the period that has elapsed, 
thanks to the persevering efforts of some devoted adherents, Schumann 
has made decided progress in this country. Of recent years our 
amateurs have been hearing so much good music, of the mere existence 
of which not long ago they had scarcely a notion, and such a large 
proportion of this good music comes direct from Germany, that they 
are much better prepared than formerly, and much more willing to listen 
attentively and endeavour to appreciate whatever may have received 
the stapp of German approval, Thata large number of German music- 
paar teat since the death of Mendelssohn, set up Schumann as an 
idol, is known by all who care to familiarize tiemselves with what 
goes on in the way of music, abroad as well as at home, ‘That their 
admiration for the new favourite is in a great measure justified by his 
merits, only an obstinate few, who think that to prove themselves con- 
sistent is never to admit that they can have been wrong, will deny; but, 
because certain compositions of Schumann have, however slowly, 
brought conviction with them, that everything he has left should neces- 
sarily prove as fortunate is harder to admit. Ten years, well employed 
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by his disciples, have sufficed to raise a genuine interest, if not an 
unqualified liking for much that he has written; but we are inclined to 
doubt whether ten times ten years would ever make Paradise and the 
Peri, to any ears but those of enthusiastic partisans guand méme, sound 
like aught else than a laboriously complex piece of clever dulness, con- 
taining many beautiful passages (especially Parts 1 and 2), but these 
not standing out so clearly from the context as to fix themselves with 
vividness on the memory. Never was light fanciful poem impressed by 
musician with so heavy a touch. All the faults of Schumann are here 
exemplified—perhaps most strongly his vagueness of melodic outline, 
and that want of continuous power for which twice the richness of his 
orchestral colouring, twice the frequent ingenuity of his orchestral 
method of accompaniment, would not atone. Then the solo voices— 
soprano, contralto, tenor, and bass—are, without exception, so written 
for as to tax each voice with needless severity, and to little or no 
purpose. ‘I'hat there could be any possible sympathy between Schumann 
and Thomas Moore, none acquainted with the genius of both would for 
a moment have imagined ; but three hours of sombre prolixity, relieved 
at intervals with flashes of evanescent brightness, would scarcely have 
been expected from the composer of those symphonies and overtures, 
which, together with some less important works, have been recently 
gaining attentive hearings, and winning over more or less easily per- 
suaded converts for Schumann’s music. It would be unprofitable again 
to enter into a detailed examination of Paradise and the Peri, or at 
further length to discuss its general merits and demerits. Enough 
that the English version, sung at the Philharmonic Concerts, is a trans- 
lation back again from the German translation of Moore's poem, with 
such modifications, verbal and metrical, as the music rendered indispens- 
able,and for which Mr. Bartholomew, in a brief preface, makes suitable 
apology; that the solo singers—Madame Parepa, Misses Emily Pitt, 
and Robertine Henderson, Messrs. Cummings, Whiffin, and Lewis 
Thomas—all exer:ed themselves with praiseworthy zeal; that the 
orchestra was excellent throughout; and that the chorus went through 
its difficult and by no means grateful task as well as could be hoped fur, 
remembering how limited is the allowance of preparatory rehearsal. 
Nevertheless, Paradise and the Peri left the same impression of weari- 
ness as it left 10 years ago, the only palpable relief to which was 
afforded by the tenor solo and quartet, Part 2 (* Die Peri weint”), the 
most melodious and symmetrically designed piece,and happily among the 
shortest, in the work. This was asked for again, and repeated ; but no 
other “ sensation” was elicited. Professor Bennett was warmly 
welcomed on appearing in the orchestra. The concert, as usual, took 
place in the Hanover-square Rooms, which were crowded in every part. 

We may here mention that the controversy about the ‘ Queen’s Concert 
Rooms ” is at an end, and that the injunction from which they more 
or less suffered during last season has been removed by the Lord 
Chamberlain. For years out of number, morning as well as evening 
concerts have been held in these rooms; but no one found fault with 
the arrangement until it was discovered (in 1865) that the magistrates 
had no power to grant licences for the opening of concert rooms before 
6 o’clock p.m. The law officers of the Crown, however, have decided 
that if the magistrates have no such power the Lord Chamberlain has. 
That functionary now agrees to exercise his privilege, and grants to 
those who have magistrates’ license for music and dancing after 5 o’clock, 
a license for similar entertainments before that hour. So that music 
may ow begin as early as 10 o'clock a.m., if found advisable. 

At the next Philharmonic Concert Herr Joachim is to play a concerto 
by Viotti, and Mendelssohn’s Italian Symphony will be performed. 





Mr. JvLuien’s Concert.—A very attractive programme has 
been issued for this concert, which comes off on Wednesday, and 
promises to be one of the most brilliant of the season. A complete 
and efficient band is engaged, chiefly belonging to the orchestra of 
Her Majesty's Theatre. ‘The singers comprise Miss Louisa Pyne, 
Mdlle. Liebhardt, Miss Danielson, and Mr. Leigh Wilson ; the 
instrumentalists, Mr. Brinley Richards (pianoforte), Mr. George 
Collins (violoncello), Mr. Levy (cornet), &c., &c., together with 
the St. Cecilia Choral Society, under the direction of Mr. Hargitt, 
as chorus. ‘The orchestra will perform the overture to Guillaume 
Tell, the Andante from Mozart's “‘ Jupiter ” symphony, or Grand 
Selection from Faust, for orchestra and chorus, arranged by Mr. 
Jullien, the Scherzando from Beethoven's symphony in F, and the 
‘Wedding March” from Mendelssohn’s Midsummer Night’s Dream. 
The concert will take place ix St. James’s Hall. a 

Musica Socrery or Lonpon.—The artists who afforded their aid at 
the opening conversazione of the Musical Society of London were Miss 
Gillies, Miss Julia Elton, Mme. Talbot Cherer, Signor Ferranti, Herr 
Reichardt, Mr. C. Salaman, and Signor Francesco Padovani, who played 
a nocturne on a new six-stringed instrument, invented by himself, 
which he calls the violinottarisono. 





CrysTAL PALace.—The programme of to-day’s concert contains, 
among other things, Haydn’s symphony in B flat; ‘‘ La Reine de 
France” ; Beethoven’s choral fantasia, Madame Arabella Goddard 
at the Piano, and an arrangement for full orchestra of Mendels- 
sohn’s military overture in C. It is understood that Mr. Arthur 
Sullivan’s new symphony will be repeated at an early period. This 
is no more than its due. 

MapaME ARABELLA GODDARD is engaged by Mr. Charles Halle 
to perform at the Gentlemen’s Concert, Manchester, on the 18th 
of April. 

a Literary JnstrruTE.—Professor Glover, teacher of 
vocal music to the Board of National Education, Dublin, assisted ly 
his daughter. Miss Glover, a most rising and talented young vocalist, 
gave his musical entertainment of Irish and other national melodies 
at the above institute on Morday week, and repeated it, at the 
Mechanics’ Institute, Southampton Buildings, on Tuesday. The 
professor, who is an adept in the performance of Irish music, and, as a 
pianist, possesses a brilliant finger, illustrated his entertainment by 
playing “ ‘Uhe Coolin,” “ Brian Boroimhe’s March,” and a wonderful 
Irish Planxty, founded on an ancient Irish dance tune, which set the 
audience moving to the rhythm and Milesian spirit of its melody. It 
was most admirably executed by the composer, who also performed his 
new descriptive fantasia ‘‘ The Cruiskeen Lawn,” which introduced a 
description most vivid of a faction fight at an Irish fair, depicting most 
graphically this oft-repeated reality in days gone by of an every-day 
occurrence in the sister isle. Miss Glover—who is a sister of the late 
lamented and talented singer, Ferdinand Glover, and who, it will be 
remembered, was one of the leading members of the Harrison and 
Pyne troupe when at the Lyceum and Covent Garden Theatres— 
possesses a most pleasing fresh mezzo soprano voice. Miss Glover 
gave several of Moore’s melodies with much feeling. The young and 
pretty vocalist must fast win her way to popular favor and musical 
estimation. She was received with much favor.—Basut Bazoox. 

Tue Late Mr. Satomons.—The death is recorded of a well-known 
musical amateur, M. P. Salomons, a violoncello player. Another of the 
connoisseurs, who for so many years were seen in aristocratic circles, has 
therefore disappeared. Lord Westmoreland, Lord Saltoun, Lord Fal- 
mouth, the Hon Mr. Fraser, Lord Belfast, Mr. Charles Raper (composer 
of the overture to “ Norma”), Sir Andrew Barnard, Sir John Campbell, 
Sir W. Curtis, Mr. P. Salamons, Sir John Rogers, and familiar faces for 
many years haveall gone. Sir George Clerk, Mr. Lyon, Mr. Clay, M.P., 
the Duke of Leinster, and a few others survive of che old set of London 
amateurs, 





MUSIC RECEIVED FOR REVIEW. 


Boosry & Co—“The Canticles of the Church of England,” by W. H. Bincn. 
“Christ our Passover,” Anthem, by HanpEL Gear, 
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For invigorating and enriching the voice, and removing affections of 
the throat, 

7 As maintained its high character for a quarter of a 

century ; and the flattering testimonials received from Grisi, Persiani 

Lablache; and many of the Clergy and Statesmen, fully establish its great virtues 

No Vocalist or public speaker should be without it. To be obtained of all 
Whoiesale and Retail Chemists in the United Kingdom. 


FOURTH EDITION!! 
THE VOICH & SINGING 


BY 


ADOLFO FERRARI. 


The great success of Signor ADoLFo Ferrari's celebrated method for The FORMA- 
TION and CULTIVATION of the VOICE for SINGING, has necessitated a 
FOURTH EDITION (Revised and Augmented), which is published, price 128 
London: Duncan Davison & Co. 244, Regent-street. W. 
And may be obtained of Signor Ferrari, at his residence, 32, Gloucester Terrace. 
Hyde Park, W. 


THE ART OF SINGING. 
Wallworth’s Course of Study and Practice for 
THE VOICE. 

NEW, ORIGINAL, AND MODERN. 

Full music size, 7s. 


London: Hammonp and Co., (late a. 5, Vigo Street, 
at his residence, 86, Wimpole Street, Ww. 








., and of the Author, 
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HE MLLES. EMILIE and CONSTANCE GEORGI 

have the honour to announce their return to town for the season. All com- 

munications, respecting engagements for Concerts, ee Soirees, &., to be 
addressed to them, 76, Harley Street, Cavendish Square, W . 


HE FORTNIGHTLY MUSICAL REVIEW, con- 
ducted by Mr. Howarp Giover. No. 1, in April, will contain “The Music of 
Modern Germany,” “ Robert Schumann as composer and critic,” “ Richard Wagner, 
his music and his doctrines,” Reviews of Liszt's ‘“ Symphonische Dichteingen,” &.. 
“ An English School of Music,” “ Artistic , heel “Our Musical Institutions,’, 
Criticisms, and public performances, &e,, ke. 


IOLINS AND VIOLIN MAKERS.—On the Ist of 
March was published, A DICTIONARY of the GREAT ITALIAN 
AhrisTes, their Followers and Imitators to the present time; with Essays on 
their characteristics, qualities, tone, value, classification, &c. By J. Pearce, Jun, 


Price 3s. 6d. 
London: Loneman and Co, Sheffield: all Music and Booksellers. 











Just Published (Gratis). 
HE GREAT CRINOLINE QUESTION solved by 


Her Majesty THE EMPRESS OF THE FRENCH. Ladies should at once 
obtain Gratis of their Draper or Corset Maker, THOMSON'S new I!lustration, 
showing the veritable ‘‘ MODE DE L'IMPERATRICE.” 


O MUSICAL STUDENTS.—Postage Free.—DR. 
MARX'S MUSIC of the NINETEENTH CENTURY. Translated from the 
German by A. Wenruan and C, Macrarren. 317 pp., royal 8vo., in cloth boards, 15s. 


R. MARX’S SELECTION from the PIANO WORKS 


of J. 8. Bacu. With an Essay. Music folio, 8s 
R. MARX’S SCHOOL OF COMPOSITION. Vol. L., 


Fourth Revised Edition by the Author. Translated from the German by A. 
WERRHAN. 541 pp., royal 8vo., in cloth boards, 21s. 


R. MARX’S UNIVERSAL SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 
Fifth Edition, Revised by the Author. Translated by A. Weuruan. 366 pp., 
royal 8vo., cloth boards, 15s. 
London: Rosert Cocks and Co., New Burlington Street. 








On Thursday, the 29th inst,, in 2 vols., post 8vo., with an Original Portrait, 
EETHOVEN’S LETTERS.—Translated from the Col- 
lections of Dr. Nout and Dr. Von Kocurr, by Lapy WALLACE. 
London: Lonemans, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row, 





CONCORDIA. 


Director—MR. VOLCKMANN. 


Rehearsals Every TUESDAY of Unperformed and Unfamiliar 
Masterpieces, 


Theorist and Curator of Scores, Dr. FLOWERS. 
ORGANIST—MR. A. CARDER. 


For Membership and Prospectuses apply at Rehearsals, or at 9, 
Exeter Hall (Mr. Surman’s); or, by letter, to Mr. Harre, ‘Hon. See., * 
101, Bishopsgate Within, E.C. 














Non-performing Members can now be Enrolled. 





Now Ready, 
A NEW 


MORNING & EVENING SERVICE, 
BY DR. FLOWERS. 


Complete, One Shilling ; or, in Six separate numbers, 3d, each 





Novello and Co., 35, Poultry; or, 69, Dean Street, 
Soho, London. 





ST. JAMES’S HALL. 


M. JULLIEN'S 
Grn Orchestral and Vocal 


CONCERT, 


Wednesday Evening, March 2lst, 1866, 


TO COMMENCE AT EIGHT O'CLOCK. 


PROGRA ME. 
PART lL. 
OVERTURE =z sse, ave (Ober-0n) me ee WN 


QUADRILLE, “66.” (From Offenbach's Operetta.) With variations 
for Piccolo, Clarionette, Cornet, and Flageolet, by MM. H. 
Youne, G. Tver, Riciarpsoy, and BonnIsSEAU eco «. Jullien, 


SONG, “ The days that are no more”—Miss DanteLtson .... = «1 ~ Blumenthal, 
SYMPHONY, Andante Cantabile, from The Jupiter... ove +. Mozart, 
ROMANCE, “‘ The Power of Love ”—Miss Louisa Prne ing «. Balfe. 


‘ “* Genévieve”"—Mr. Brinuey Ricuarps... Sterndale Bennett, 
BOLO, Planoforte, {« Ariel."—Caprice a la valse—Mr. B, Ricuarps 3B. Richards, 


SOLO, Cornet-a-Pistons, “‘ Alexis"—Mr, LEVY... ...  .« « Hartman, 
AIR AND CHORUS, “ Come, if you dare”"—Mr Lica Witson ... Purcell. 


VALSE, “The Adieu.” Cornet pega MM. RicHarpsoy and 
NEUVZERLING ... e ove pon eco ose «» Snelling, 


SONG, “The Lover and the "Bina" Composed eagnned for, and 
sung by Mlle. Lrepnart... ovo wwe eee - Guglielmo, 


OPERATIC SELECTION (Faust). Arranged “a M. ima +e Gounod, 


No. 3" The Kormcsee,"t Performed by the Orchestra. 


3.—*‘* Le Parlate d'Amor.”—Cornet-i-Pistons, Mr, RIcHARDsON. 
4.—“ The Walpurgis Night."—By the Orchestra. 
5.—"Salve dimora.”"—Violoncello, Mr. W. Resp; Violin Obbligato, Mr. 
Viorti CoLiys. 
6.—Waltz, “ Come la Brezza."—By the Orchestra. 
7.—Duetto, “‘ Dammi Ancor,"—Bassoon, Mr. Wotton; Oboe, Mr. Crozier. 
8.—Strofe, “‘ Dio dell’ Or.”—Euphonium, Mr, Paasey. 
9.—Aria, “ E strano poter."—Clarionet, Mr. G. TYLER. 
Finale.—March, “‘ Gloria Immortale.”—By the Orchestra and Full Chorus, 
PART II, 


OVERTURE (William Tell). Violoncello obbligato, Mr. W. F. 
Reep; Flute, Mr. R. Queen; Oboe, Mr. Crozier ... «- Rossini. 


SONG, “ Sweet spirit, hear my prayer."—Miss Louisa Prng Wallace, 
SOLO, Violoncello, “ Romanza.”—Mr. GeorGe COLLINS ...  ... Spontini. 


- {“ The May Breeze.” Mdlle. LigpaarT ... «. Kreipl. 
SONGS, U* The Cuckoo.” (By desire) Ditto wo ees A. 


SOLO, Pianoforte, “ Recollections of Wales”—Mr. Bristry Ricnarps 3B. Richards, 
SYMPHONY, ScherzandoinF ... one eee «. Beethoven. 


SONG, “Ah! never deem my love can change "—Compose expresly 
for and sung by Mr. Leicu Witson_... J, R. Thomas 
. 


PART-SONG, ‘‘Et Bondebryllup "—Sr. Ceca Gmiee Soctery 
Conductor, Mr. aRGITT ... “ . «. Harmiman, 


VALSE, “ Soldaten Lieder ” ove oe ave Gung't, 
MARCH, “ The Wedding March ”. os cet Mendelssohn. 


AccoMPANYISTS, Signori E RANDEGGER and BEVIGNANI. 


Conductor - - M. JULLIEN. 


Stalls, 5s. Balcony, 3s. Area, 2s. 
Admission, ONE SHILLING, 


Tickets to be had at Austin’s Ticket Office, 28, Piccadilly; Cuap- 
PELL and Co.’s, 50, New Bond Street; MircHe.t’s, 33, New Bond 
Street; Junuien’s, 5, Vigo Street; and ‘at Kerru, Prowsz, and Co.’s, 
48, Cheapside. 
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Classical Pinnoforte Music, 
EDITED BY 


ROBERT BARNETT 
USEFUL PRACTICE. 


A first series of Sonatas, Rondos and Airs, selected from the best Authors. 


Steibelt’s Sonata, Op. 50 

Beethoven's Sonata, No. 2, Op. 49 ...... 

Haydn’s Rondo 

Hummel’s Romance and Rondo ... 

Steibelt’s Sonata... 

Clementi’s Sonata, Op. 32. Scbeseten 

Dussek’s Rondo, Rule Britannia. 

Kalkbrenner’s Rondo... shaeunausie 

Dussek’s Rondo ........ picid bantebebenes 

Clementi’s Rondo, Op, 21. dchassckeessaperes. reel in C 

Woelfi’s Rondo ........ ee seseee eee Cc 

Dussek’s Air with Variations 

Sterkel’s Andante 

Haydn’s Rondo (from na 17) 

Beethoven’s Rondo, No. 1, Op. 51 

Mozart's Three Waltzes ....... 

Beethoven’s Sonata, No. 1, Op. 49. 

Beethoven’s Swiss gla sasnapsaee 

Beethoven's Rondo, No. 2, Op. 61- sessne 

Schmitt’s Air with Variations, « “Du Petit 
Matelot”’... = wich 

Schlesinger’s Rondino as 

Kalkbrenner’s Air with Variations 

Dussek’s Rondo, “ La Matinée” 

Hummel’s Indian Rondo 


SONATAS, RONDOS, AND AIRS. 


(Second Series. ‘ Selected from the most celebrated Composers. 
Dussek’s Sonata, Op. 24 
Steibelt’s Rondo 

Clementi’s Sonata (from Op. 24) 
Clementi’s Sonata, Op. 11 
Dussek’s Variations, Op. 71 
Hummel’s Brilliant Rondo ............e0eeeeeeed 
Haydn’s Sonata 

Cleinenti’s Sonata, No, 1, Op. 33 
Sterkel’s Rondo 

Dussek’s Sonata, No. 2, Op. 40 
Dussek’s ‘+ Consolation ” 
Clementi’s Sonata, No. 1, Op. 34 
Paradies’ Sonata 

Steibelt’s Storm Ronda, Op. 33.. 
Haydn’s Sonata. Op. 17. 
Clementi’s Sonata, No. 2 
Hummel’s « Les deux j journecs,” 
Handel’s Fugues... pebinws 
Scarlatti’s Cat’s I ugue 

Handel's If UBC seeesereeeseenes 
Kalkbrenner’s Fantasia ....... 
Steibelt’s Pastorale 

Dussek’s Sonata, Op, 18.. 
Schmitt’s Souvenir d’amitié . 


“THE PIANIST’S COMPANION. 


A series of classical compositions, 
Clementi’s Movement, from Sonata No. 8, Op. 25 
Handel's Movement from Suites de Pi&ces 
Scarlatti’s Movement from Harpsichord Lessons 
Hummel’s Fantasia and Rondo 
Handel s Chaconne (Suites de Pitces) 
Hummel’s Trois Amusement, No. 3. Op. 105 
Chepin’s Impromptu, in A flat, Op. 29 
Weber’s Tarentelle, from Sonata, E minor, Op. 70 
Dussek’s Tema, arranged as a Rondo, Op. 71 
Steibelt’s Rondo, a la chasse, from Concerto, Op. 64 
Dussek’s Vive Henri Quatre 
Scarlatti’s Fugue, in D minor 
Dussek’s Sonata, No. 1, Op. 35 








0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
0 
6 
0 
6 
0 
6 
0 
0 
0 
6 


No. 


P © SIS Or im Cons 


PR COOT CS COCOCON PR ROAR RRA CORR OR Pp 
Cosroooomoocecoocooscooacoooso 





London: Ashdown & Parry, 18; Hanover Square. 
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LIST OF 


H. W. GOODBAN'S 
Favorite Compositions 


FOR THE 


PIANOFORTE. 





Wedding Bells . 
Emmeline, Noctune. . . . 
Brigands’ Dance, Neapolitan Scene . 


Desert Flower. Fantasia on Wallace’s 
Opera . . : ; ‘ ° 


Albina, the Hungarian Flower-Girl. 
Alice. 
Serenade from the Lily of Killarney 

Sensation Fantasia. - - . 
Nathalie (the Sleeping Syren), a Sketch. 
Emmeline. Nocturne for the Piano . 


The Brigands’ Dance. (Neapolitan 
Scene) . , ° ‘ ° ° 


Gwendoline, Chanson de Bonheur. 


Serenade . 2 : : 





“ Nathalie’ and ‘Emmeline’ are original pieces in twelve- 
eight time. Both are equally flowing and graceful. If we 
have a preference it is for the first. ‘The Brigand’s Dance’ 
is thoroughly Neapolitan; we might almost take its melody 
for a National Air. It is a stirring piece, brilliant and effec- 
tive in the extreme. ‘Gwendoline’ is constructed on an 
original melody remarkable for its pretty quaintness.”—Chotr 
and Musical Record. 





CHAPPELL AND 09, 


50, NEW BOND STREET. 
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MUSIC FOR THE ORGAN 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


Boosey & Co., London. 





HESSE’S 
ORGAN BOOK. 


EpitTep sy Dr. STEGGALL. 
VOL. I. 
Contains a Selection of 26 of the 
choicest Compositions of this distin- 
guished master, 


Price 6s., Limp’ Cloth. 


HESSE’S 
ORGAN BOOK, 


VOL. II. 
Contains a Second Selection of 
Original Compositions. 
NEXT WEEK. 


JULIUS ANDRE'S 
ORGAN BOOK, 


Epirep By Dr. STEGGALL, 


Contains a Selection of the best Com- 
positions of this master. 


Price 6s,, Cloth. 
NEXT WEEK. 


WELY’S 
Offertores for the Organ 


OP. 382. 
Contains the Six celebrated Books in 
one Volume. 











POPULAR SONGS. 


HE ROSE SAID TO THE LILY. 4G. B. 


Auten, 2s. 6d. Sung by Miss Susan Ganon. 








ad 


HE LEGEND OF THE NILE. G. B. Atten. 


Sacred song, The words by H. Fannie. 2s. 6d. 


A TWILIGHT DREAM. J. Ascuer. 3s. 


BYGONE LOVE. J. AscHER. 3s. 














LUE-EYED NELLY. Btampain. Sung with 


great success by J. Rawxivson of the Christy Minstrels. 2s. 6d. 


WHERE THE WILD FLOWERS BLOW. 


Gounop. 3s. Sung by Miss Berry Greeninea. 








HLOE SAT BESIDE THE RIVER. Vireinia 


GasrieL. From “ Widows Bewitched.” 3s. 





OVE IS 


GasrieLt. From “ Widows Bewitched.” 


HE LIST’NING MOTHER. Vireinia GABRIEL. 


Sung by Mdme. Sarnton Doty. 33s. 


OSALIND. Artuur S. SULLIVAN. 


Mr. Cummines. 2s. 6d. 


ILLOW SONG. Arraur S. SULLIVAN. 


For Contralto. 2s. 6d. 


MISTRESS MINE. 


Sung by Mr. Santiey. 2s. 6d. 


IGH NO MORE, LADIES. 


Sutuivan. Sung by Mr. Sims Reeves. 2s. 6d. 


LOST CHORD. G. A. Macrarren. Words 


by ADELAIDE Procter. 3s. 


WEET NIGHTINGALE. F. Boscovitcn. 


Mdme. Lemmens-Suerrineron’s favorite Song. 3s. 


ARLY LOVE. F. Musgrave. 4th Edition. 
2s. 6d. 


Y THE BLUE 


2s. 6d. 
NLY A WITHERED ROSE. J. R. THomas. 
3s. 


GONE A MAYING. Viren 
3s. 








Sung by 








ArtHur §. SULLIVAN. 





ArtHur §. 














SEA. Henry SMART. 








OWN AMONG THE LILIES. 


Tuomas. 3s. 


HILE GENTLE ONES ARE ROUND US. 


J.R. 'THomas. 3s. 


BEAUTIEUL ISLE OF THE SEA. With 


Chorus ad. lib. J. R. Tuomas. 3s. 


EN & RIDICOLO. A. Ranpeccer. The 


K 
ad 

most fashionable Song of the Day, sung by all the most dis- 

tinguished Artistes. 3s. 


J. RB. 

















Price 6s., Limp Cloth. 


METZLER & Co.,35 to 38, Gt. Marlboro’ St., London 
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Tito Matter's 


Compositions, 


PUBLISHED BY 


HUTCHINGS AND ROMER, 


9, CONDUIT STREET, REGHNT STREET, W. 





FOR PIANOFORTE. 


GRAND VALSE, 5s. 


Played by Madlle. Kress, at Mellon’s Concerts; by Master Witte Pare, at the Concerts of the Nobility ; 
and by the ComPosR, at all the principal London Concerts, with immense success.—See the London Papers. 


IL FOLLETTO (Galop) - - - 
UN SOGNO D’AMORE (Nocturne) - 
UNA NOTTE D’ ESTATE (Nocturne) 
ADDIO del PASSATO (Transcription) 4 0 


40 
40 
40 





PAS de CHARGE (Morceau de Salon) 4 0 


ORPHEE AUX ENFERS, 6s. 


IL TRAMONTO del SOLE (Pensiero) 
DANCING LEAVES- - - =- 
MERGELLINA (Barcarole) -— - 
LA HARPE (Morceau de Salon) 

SOUVENIR D’ ITALIE (Nocturne) 


7 
Qh Pe eee 


ARRANGED! AS A DUET. 











VOCAL 


MERGELLINA. Sung by Signor Stacno 3 0 
NON E VER. Romanza - - -30 


| IL FARFALLINE (The Fop) - 







MUSIC. 
-30 
Sung by Signor FERRANTI. 








“The only instrumental feature of the concert was found in the pianoforte 
playing of M. Mattei, a young artiste, who made his first appearance here, 
and who had certainly attained an uncommon mastery over the difficulties of 
his instrument. The consummate skill and speed of M. Mattei’s passages of 
interlaced octaves, the lightning-like celerity of arpeggio which he displays, 
the delicacy of his touch, &c., are all qualities in the highest degree valuable 
to the aspirant for a virtuoso’s laurels. Besides Mendelssohn's first (G minor) 
concerto, executed together with the orchestra, M. Mattei was heard in a noc- 
turne, and also a ‘‘valse for piano solo,” which, being encored, he substi- 
tuted for it “‘ Mergellina,” a barcarolle, also from his pen. Subsequently he 
played a very effectively arranged pot-pourri, a la Thalberg, upon Bellini’s 
“ Norma,” including The March, “ Casta Diva,” ‘‘ Qual cur tradisti,” and 
other motifs. The success of M. Mattei who is, we understand, as modest as 
he is clever, was, in short, complete.”—Dublin Daily Express, Feb. 8. 


“Tn a fly-leaf of the programme it was intimated that Sig. Marre: was 
suffering from rheumatism of the arm, and this appeared to indicate some 
shortcomings in his performances on the piano; but if such an opinion were 
created, it was soon removed, In the Nocturne and Valse, of his own compo- 
sition, the brilliancy and sparkling style of his execution at once became 
manifest ; but the testing of his abilities was in the noble and elaborate concerto 
of Mendelssohn, so familiar to all lovers of the instrment. It was most ably 
and artistically played. With a repose of manner that showed no fear of 


meeting its difficulties, he joined @ precision of touch, a lightness of fingering, 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 





atid a fluency that gave to the concerto the alternating beauties of: animation 
and subdued emotion, by which it is essentially characterised. The applause 
at the close was marked and most deserved.” —Saunders’s News Leiter, Feb. 3. 


“A young artist of singular merit—Tito Mattei, pianist to the King of 
Italy—is now on a visit to this country, and has been delighting the musical 
public by playing his own compositions for the pianoforte. A number of 
these have just been published by Messrs. Hutchings and Romer, and their 
appearance in a printed form will be welcome to our amateurs—those 
especially who have already enjoyed their beauties through the medium of his 
own performance. They are all short pieces, not in the elaborate form of the 
sonata or the fantasia, but ‘ morceaux de salon,” calculated as much for 
private as for public use—for the drawing-room as well as the concert-room. 
We may mention the titles of a few of them which have struck us as specially 
attractive :—‘‘ Il tramonto del Sole,” “Grande Valse de Concert,” ‘ Pas de 
Charge ;” ‘‘Tl Folletto, Galop de Concert ;” ‘ Mergillina, barcarolle ;” 
“ Dancing Leaves,” and two nocturnes, called “‘ Un Sogno d’Amore” and “ Una 
Notte d'Estate.” In eaying that these pieces are calculated for private as well 
as public performance, we do not mean that they are calculated for the 
generality of amateurs. They demand, on the contrary, taste, refinement, a 
brilliant and rapid finger, and familiarity with the modern style of playing. 
But in the present cultivated state of music, amateurs of both sexes abound in 
our musical circles who are capable of doing justice to the finest productions of 
of the art.”—Jlustrated London News, Nov. 24th, 1866. 
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